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EMPTY GRAIN BINS WIN ELECTION—See page 3 
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Index to Advertisers 


MONTHLY BUYERS’ GUIDE—For your convenience, this 
index will appear in the last issue of each month. It is fully classi- 
fied to help you find the products you will want at this time of the 
year. Save all your copies and use this ready index every month. 
If you mention Wallaces’ Farmer when writing to our advertisers, 
you can be sure of receiving prompt service and fair treatment. 
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- - Empty Grain Bins Win the Election 


Wing! Farm Relief in a Land Where the Consumer’s Stomach Backs Farm Demands 


AYS HE Ameriean farmer 
d 





ple matter compared to _rais- 
D ing and harvesting a stand of 
Here in Europe, dur- |; ee, ; wheat on that same steep in- 

heal fig the pre-election months, ee > << mami 6cline. As far back as the 
js name often broke into peas eighteenth century, the Swiss 

hird of print. It was learned that ’ peasant concluded that grow- 
Ou save fifhe was becoming a factor in ing grain was not worth the 


has become famous. 



















goad American, polities ; =— heard work involved. He devoted 
pigs. [that a certain farm relief himself to his cows; and the 
L con. pypmeasure ealled the McNary- country lived on Russian 
\d liver (Haugen bill, was causing wheat. 

1 meal, fpresidential candidates un- Came 1914 and the war, 
onseed HMeqsiness. The middle-west and difficulties in’ Switzer- 


whes ’ ; 
bene land’s bread supply. Sur- 


rounded by belligerent ecoun- 


was referred to as the bro- 
ken spoke of Hoover’s fast 


cea rolling wheel, and as” the tries, where was she to get 
. Feq gggblack spot of America Ss her grain? She had a re- 
better sprosperity. We Americans serve, more by luck than by 
gent's FMfover here heard enough to foresight, but it was insuffi- 
eo Ore. realize that the farmer was ecient, and the dealers were 


hard against it to continue 
importation. It was impera- 
tive that the government take 
the matter in hand, and the 
cabinet, having been erauted 
the extraordinary powers of 

war time, created a govern- 
ment monopoly on wheat. That is, the federal! 


“siling,’’? and was unable to 
I and get the doctor to his bedside. 
eye. But the serious nature of his 
- you, fg ailment is no better appreci- 

ated here than in America, 
. where (as we hear) the poor, 
0. neglected orphan is regard- 

ed by his legal guardians as having no more 
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than an old-fashioned green-apple belly-ache, in Europe ON government took complete control of the im- 
not even severe enough to keep him from do- { i \ ! portation of grains and of flour, and as the 
8 ing the res. For even the ailing American : : é | | SnPiy str Mazak ipsa il ABE He 
ATO ., he —— cee aha the domestic ora, This article, by an American who knows hen b eeperrcs not ag en¢ ouraze d in reasea 
a. Sve —_ “ ara = ‘s aati pears the both the corn belt and Europe, tells how _ | rn “y . tivation, har made it obligatory. 
~ fa on a a will has never threatened farm legislation has been put thru in | | i wared re : tase 8 : oe ets pega 
i? 3 No acts “ afr ‘id of ie ie Switzerland, where the consumer has ‘‘been | a se a : return for the reap acreage, 
e a c ; : i > Case as ovari vs) > ale sa . 
th gree i look cstiean Witien ek ahi too compelled to stare helplessly into empty | A See bbe foe anteed the sale of ‘hi 

> o : \ . . . : ° . "hes F ¢ "es é > 322 

enough people os x P . é an grain bins,”’ and where justice to agricul- whea it a reasonable price. 

pensable economic factor. The nation has - ; > : / 
it cell Sa ture is an obvious and imperative necessity | Industrials Were Cross and Active 
never been compelled to stare helplessly into of national existence, ‘Had such'a apetter | 

TH A i i Ss i Ss has vecter ever ° i > "as al y - as “yy « rar: iteed 
ce i wes sy Oh eet S sk relief ever cast its ugly shadow upon us,”’ the | m a apes raaue ony < vit In 1926 
aS Ss ely shadow Ss. £ ay TLE ° ° 3 arke and a euar: 1O 3220 Q: he 
= mi at reapers ‘e Seg a Ry saan American writer adds, ‘‘a farm bill would | tried to mee og ~~ si Aon Pg pig Sirs 
iL would iong since ha pas: . long since have been passed.”? S at cic ¢ ae , turnes ned a per- 
‘ nanent and constitution -asure. e con- 
ro aie a eit teal The photograph above shows a Swiss | pire yassed it ; Sut Swit: aad tr z er 
In E things are different. The ailing farm. Note the slope of the field. Belew [i T.. is the home of the referendum. A referen- 
n Hurope, times é ’ 3 : 5 are some Swiss farmers cutting hay. ¢, is the home of the referendum. A referen- 
peasant is a sick peasant, and a sick peasant dum, or direct vote by the people, ean be de- 
can not work. Therefore, one would better 3 manded by 50,000 signatures, and any law 
treat him kindly, for he is an important per- passed by the Swiss congress is subject to it: 
sonage. Without him, his country might be One must not presume that it is a frequent af- 








forced to go hungry. This was what Switzer- fair, but its functioning is well known. When 








land learned during the war. Indeed, her ex- y big industrials saw that a monopoly, and all 
perienees were so sharp that she has just F that it entailed, was soon to become a part of 
passed a bill providing.that the farmer be - the constitution, they were not only cross but 
paid by the government for the wheat which active. Government (Concluded on page 12 

























he grows for his own consumption. To ex- 

plain this arrangement, one must take inte 
consideration the ‘‘lay of the land’’ in 
Switzerland, as well as look at her war e 
experiences. 

Switzerland is a mountainous country. 
less than one-third the size of the state 
of Towa, with 4,000,000 inhabitants. Her 
chief farm industry is dairying. 
The grain she produces, less than 





a one-third of the national con- 
S smption, is utterly inadequate to 

her needs. To turn a herd of cows 
7 out on a mountainside to graze on 
' Alpine elover (and to breathe the 


well-known Alpine air) is a sim- 
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THE HOOVER FARM BILL 
H°°’ ER’S specifications for the farm bill 
are at hand. Now we know pretty defi- 
nitely what to expect. An occasional vague- 
ness in the president’s message is elarified in 
the house bill, which is supposed to have his 
approval. 

What does it show? Well, not quite what 
we were told last fall when the farm voters 
were assured that Hoover had up his sleeve a 
new and somewhat miraculous remedy. Not 
quite either what Hoover himself intimated at 
Palo Alto when he spoke of a program ‘‘to 
establish for our farmers an ineome equal to 
those of other oceupations; for the farmer’s 
wife the same comforts in her home as women 
in other groups; for the farm boys and girls 
the same opportunities in life as other boys 
and girls.”’ 

On the-other hand, the bill is not as unprom- 
ising as the statement of David Lawrenee, a 
newspaper man close to the administration, 
would have us believe when he says: ‘‘Presi- 
dent Hoover is offering no new formula for 
farm relief. The Jardine plan of the last ad- 
ministration, which was sidetracked by the 
MeNary-Haugenites, is embodied in the Federal 
Farm Board act which the house committee 
on agriculture has prepared for submission to 
the house.”’ 

Take the eredit side first. Under the new 
Hoover bill there is a ehance of developing 
some capable large seale cooperatives, of han- 
dling the seasonal surplus in some lines effee- 
tively, and of smoothing out some of the bumps 
on the road to market. Ample funds are pro- 
vided. To the degree that staple farm crops are 
now being hurt by the depressing effect of sea- 
sonal surpluses on the domestie market, aid 
may be given to wheat, to eotton, to tobacco, 
and to a number of other crops. There is even 
a remote possibility that eorn may be helped 
a little. Moreover, a farm board of capable 
men need not stop here. From the experience 
gained in the operation of this act, they will be 
able to recommend further and possibly more 
effective legislation. 

On the debit side, what is there? First, there 


is no consideration of the major farm problem, 
the handling of the exportable surplus, so that 
this part of the crop shipped abroad will not 
lower the domestie price. Second, there is the 
danger that aid may go to illegitimate coopera- 
tives and to privately owned concerns. From 
the point of view of the corn belt, it is a little 
discouraging that the Hoover plan offers no 
help to the hog producers and very little to the 
producers of other corn belt crops. 

To turn back to the credit side again, it is 
all to the good that Hoover has spoken definite- 
ly on what he thinks ought to be done for the 
farmer. His program is for the first time stated. 
It is a program that is entitled to fair consid- 
eration by congress, and, after its passage, to 
a fair trial by the farmers and by every one 
concerned. 

For farm people themselves, there seem four 
things that ought to be done, First, it will be 
desirable to support the senate group that is 
trying to get some consideration in the bill for 
the problem of the exportable surplus. Second, 
it is necessary to eliminate from the bill those 
provisions which it now contains that are aectu- 
ally dangerous to agriculture and to coopera- 
tion. Third, farm groups everywhere, but in 
the corn belt particularly, ought to be at work 
to see how they ean use the new plan to help in 


taking care of their present sectional market- 


ing problems. In the fourth place, it will be 
desirable fer the farm organizations to econ- 
tinue to study methods of dealing with the ex- 
portable surplus, and to build up strength, to 
the end that later legislation may attack this 
problem. 

Rightly handled and amended, the Hoover 
bill ean be a start toward obtaining a bigger 
income for the farmer. It is not, of course, the 
program advocated by those who have given 
most thought to the problems involved. It con- 
forms in only a few points to the farm demand. 
Yet if it is the best that can be obtained, it de- 
serves on all counts a fair and honest trial. If, 
in a year or two, it turns out to be ineffective, 
perhaps then there may be less objection to let- 
ting the farm organizations try out remedies 
in which they have confiflenee and whieh real- 
ly touch the major souree of farm troubles. 





LOWER SCHOOL TAXES 

IGHT now, we are worrying a good deal 
because the state levy on general property 
By the time 
the next session of the legislature convenes, we 
hope, of course, that a plan will have been de- 
vised which will have made it unnecessary to 
depend on a general property tax for any part 
of the state revenue. Yet even tho this reform 
is accomplished, we must remember that we 
shall only have started the job of equalizing 
the tax system. 

The school tax, for instanee, makes the state 
levy look insignificant. It bears on the farmer 
very heavily and somewhat unjustly. C. J. 
Gaplin, of the United States Department of Ag- 
riculture, in a recent article in Rural America, 
says: 

‘‘Government unwittingly discriminates 
against the farmer in taxation in the United 
States. For example, the farm people of the 
United States, in 1920, had 4,000,000 more chil- 
dren than an equivalent number of the city 
population had. Moreover, this exeess of farm 
children was destined, at the age of young 
adulthood or late adoleseence, after receiving 
edueation in the farmers’ schools, to leave the 
farms for city employment, where, without cost 
of education, the cities gain their energies, 
while the farms lose their energies. Obviously, 
it is a discriminating burden upon the farmer, 
without return, to edueate the eity-bound child. 
Some states pay subsidies to rural schools by 
way of equalization—but this subsidy never ap- 


in Towa is going to be increased. 




















— 
proximates the cost of education of the far NO. 
children destined for city labor. | 

‘*Business economy discriminates against th, W 
farmer. There is another unequal tax the far 
er pays. For every city manufactured or x of M 
fined article the farmer buys, he pays in th © di 
price which is set up by his city merchant gg 5 ‘ 
cover cost of production, a portion of the taxa 12” 
which the city imposes upon the manufactur ” 
according to the assessed valuation of his builag ™°* 
ings, machinery, equipment and stock—apam If * 
much of this tax is for city school purposes, gg 24"! 






















educate the few eity children. The farmer Wo" 
therefore, helps educate the city man’s ¢h T 
dren, without, it must be contended, any change 0 
of loading his own taxes in like manner bag fror 
upon his wheat and hogs, for the city man Wa 
pay. This is a covert injustice to the farme bee 
which would be full of comedy, if it were noi 2°" 
so tragie.”’ We 
This, of course, is not a deliberate injustice th 
It is simply an accidental working out of a tay I 
poliey whieh has not been definitely adapted tq th? 
present-day conditions. We have a strong feel *" 
ing that once the attention of the city’ people i Pu 
directed to the situation, they will be entirelyg 4" 
willing to cogperate with the farmers in bring 
ing the tax system up to date. What this ing ! 
volves is some kind of state aid devised in sucm 
a way that the urban districts shall pay the ®” 
country distriets for education of the childrens 4° 
set 





that are to go to town. The working out of 
plan of this sort ought to be one of the major 
tasks of our new Jowa tax commission. 












DOUBLE DAMAGE 
AST year, the exports of agricultural in. 
plements from the United States reached a 
total of $116,000,000, the highest on record, 
Canada, Argentina and Russia were the three 
largest purchasers. 

Here is an example of a manufacturing group 
succeeding not because of the tariff but in 
spite of it. Farm implements are on the free 
list. At the same time, the materials that go 
into these farm implements are heavily pro- 
tected. 

In a way, the farm implement people are in 
the same boat as the hog, wheat and cotton 
farmers. None of them profits by the tariff; 
all of them suffer on aceount of it. Indeed, the 
farm mplement people are sufferers in a don- 
ble sense. They pay higher for their raw ma- 
terials because of the tariff, and they are hurt 
also beeause the buying power of their cus- 
tomers is reduced by a tariff policy that bears 
heavily on the farmer. 

Some day, the farmers who sell on the world 
market and the manufacturers who sell to these 
farmers will begin to take the tariff question 
seriously. When they do, there will be a whole- 
sale slaughter of high rates that hold down 
farm incomes. Why not this year? 
































SAVE YOUR RAIL FENCES 


N A magazine published for wealthy people, 
gentleman farmers who run estates rather 
than farms, and who never expect to do other- 
wise than lose money on them, there appears an 
advertisement of ‘‘an old-fashioned post and 
rail fence.”? Such a fenee, we learn, has 
*‘charm, simplicity and rugged integrity.’’ It 
also fortunately possesses ‘‘exactly the right 
character and feeling for your country estate 
or farm.”’ 

Did you ever see a hog slide sideways thru 
one of these things? We have always liked rail 
fenees as a part of the landscape, but they 
aren’t any earthly use to turn stock. We are 
glad, therefore, to see a new use for them devel- 
oping. Have you any genuine, worm-eaten, an- 
tique rail fenees on the place? Better save 
them. Maybe you ean ship some back east, to 
give ‘‘the right character and feeling’’ to some 
snecessful stock speeulator’s eountry estate. 
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NOMINATE MASTER FARMERS NOW 

W E WANT to find more Iowa Master Farm- 

ers. This is the fourth year that selection 
of Master Farmers has been made in Iowa. Up 
to date, a total of forty-five men from thirty- 
six counties has been selected. Where will the 
1929 crop come from? 

Is there a man in your neighborhood who 
measures up to the Master Farmer standards ? 
If so. write us for a nominating blank. Nomi- 
nations will be accepted up to June 1, but we 
would much prefer to have them right away. 

The selection of men worthy of being hon- 
pred with the title of Master Farmer has been 
from the start a cooperative affair between 
Wallaces’ Farmer and our readers. There has 
been a Splendid lot of men nominated for the 
honor by subseribers in each of the three years. 
We hope that as many names’ will be sent in 
this year. 

Remember that no publicity is given the fact 
that a man is nominated. Very often he doesn’t 
know himself that his name has been suggested. 
Publicity is given only to the men who finally 
are selected by the judges. 

Has your county or your community been 
represented yet on the list? Smurely this is not 
because’ there are not farmers of high caliber 
available. Send for a nominating blank and 
do your part to see that your section is repre- 
sented when the judges make their selections 
for the 1929 Master Farmers, next December. 





KRUG CORN IN NORTH-CENTRAL 
IOWA 

OME of our readers have gained the idea 
that we are recommending Krug eorn for 
north-central Iowa. This is not the ease, even 
tho Krug corn does do better in north-central 
Iowa than the ordinary strain of Reid Yellow 
Dent. Last year, in the Iowa corn yield test, 
one sample of Krug was entered at the Storm 
Lake field, in Buena Vista county. On the 
average, the thirty-one kinds of corn compet- 
ing vielded 70 bushels per acre, and the Krug 
yielded 73. However, the Krug contained 33 
pew cent moisture and the ordinary variety only 
28. Krug is a splendid variety of corn for cen- 
tral FHinois and central Iowa, but north of the 
Illinois Céntral railroad, Krug must be made 
a lot earlier than it now is if it is to be satis- 
factory. 

In the north-central section of Iowa, Ioleam- 
ing appeals to us much more strongly than 
Krug. It is at least a week earlier than Krug, 


K 


_and under ordinary north-central Iowa condi- 


tions will yield more dry shelled corn per acre. 
Ioleaming has the advantage of having a slight- 
ly smaller ear, a shallower kernel and a bright- 
er kernel than the ordinary strain of Reid Yel- 
low Dent, as grown so extensively in north- 


. central Iowa. 


FREE TRADE WITH THE PHILIP- 
. PINES 

TT SEEMS certain that the hog producers and 
r dairy farmers of the United States will nev- 
er be relieved from .the competition of cheap 
tronieal oils until a tariff is placed on importa- 
tions from the Philippines as well as on impor- 
tations of such oils from other countries. Nat- 
urally, the Philippines are inclined to object. 
They claim that free access to the markets of 
the United States is the main benefit they get 
out of foreign control. If they are to retain 
all the disadvantages of rule by a foreign coun- 
try and at the same time be deprived of the 
marketing advantages which now go with that 
foreign control, they insist that the Philippines 
will be in worse shape than the American eolo- 
nies were when Great Britain passed the navi- 
cation aets. 

[It is a- sound argument. 





So long as the 


Philippines are retained by the United States 
and kept under strict supervision from our 
federal government, we are bound to give them 


the advantages in trade that go to all our pos- 
sessions. Once the Philippines are given inde- 
pendence, as has been promised repeatedly by 
both Republican and Democratic administra- 
tions, it will be entirely proper to place a tariff 
against those importations which damage home 
industry. Independence of the Philippines may 


. yet become an essential element in the program 


of the dairymen and hog producers who are 
asking for protection against tropical oils. 





ELLIS OF JACKSON 5 


WE WISH every county in the corn belt 

had a local historian like J. W. Ellis, who 
died the other week in Jackson county, Iowa. 
Mr, Ellis came to the forks of the Maquoketa 
with his people in the fifties. He served in the 
Civil war and later took an active part in coun- 
ty and state affairs. Toa large extent, he used 
the knowledge so acquired in the building up 
of a remarkable collection of historical exhibits 
and in the preparation of a detailed history of 
his county. 

Jackson county knows more about itself and 
takes more pride in its history because of Ellis’ 
work. ~ We hope his collection of exhibits will 
be preserved. How lucky Iowa would be if 
every county had a local historian like him. 








Odds and Ends 
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HE farmers of Iowa had some friends in 
the last legislature they ought to know 
about. I am referring especially to such men 
as Hush, of Montgomery county ; Hubbard, of 
Pottawattamie, and Johnson, of Dickinson. 
When it would have been easy to knuckle 
under, these men, and others like them too nu- 
merous to mention, came out in the open and 
fought for taxation justice to the Iowa farmer. 
They went down in glorious defeat, which may 
yet be turned into victory. On page 10 of 
this issue appears the roll call in the house, 
which tells the story of just which men were 
true blue friends of the farmers in taxation 
matters. . 
Next year, the farmers of Iowa are going to 
pay the state government (I am not talking 
about schools and county governments) a mil- 
lion dollars more money than this year. The 
friends of the farmers in the legislature knew 
that two-thirds of the burden of an increase in 
the state millage levy would be borne by the 
farmer. They argued that the farmers have 
only one-third of the income of the state, and 
that they were already taxed to death. 

Early in the session, these men had. earnestly 
tried to find some substitute for the state tax 
on general property, but at every turn they 
were beaten, especially in the senate, by men 
who had not studied the situation carefully. 
But in spite of the odds against them, the 
friends of justice in taxation kept up the fight 
and finally they were able to focus the atten- 
tion of the entire state upon the issue. More- 
over, a number of senators who had not under- 
stood taxation matters very well, began to grasp 
what it was all about. But in spite of all this, 
the farmers of Iowa are going to pay one mil- 
lion dollars more in tax money for running the 
government of Iowa than they did last year. 

It is a thankless job fighting for the people, 
because the people are never at the state house. 
Moreover, the people’ are oftentimes misin- 
formed by editorial writers. I am voicing this 
word of appreciation of such men as Hush and 
Hubbard, because I believe that this is the way 
the farmers of Iowa would feel about it if they 
knew the full facts. 

What of the future? Apparently, we are 
going to have reports by both a legislative tax 
eommittee and a state tax commission, and 
some day we may give our antiquated tax ma- 
chinery a thoro overhauling. Every year that 


. at Ames. 


this is delayed costs the farmers of the state 
several million dollars. 


UR colleges and agricultural experiment 
stations are organized to-promote dairying 
and beef cattle but not dual purpose eattle. So 
far as I know there are no Milking Shorthorns 
Moreover, most of the men trained at 
our agricultural colleges come out prepared to 
think either in terms of dairying or beef but 
not in terms of a dual purpose situation. 

Now, it is true that a cow which produces 
over 15,000 pounds of milk a year is not so very 
good at producing steer ealves which will fat- 
ten out satisfactorily. But it is possible to get 
cows which will produce as high as 12,000 
pounds of milk a year which, when dry, have 
very good beef forms themselves and which also 
produce steers which will rank with the best. 
As long as 95 per cent of our dairy products 
are produced with two-day milking under ordi- 
nary farm conditions as they exist today in 
the middle west, there will be a big place for 
the dual purpose cow. It takes more intelli- 
gence-to do a really first class job of breeding 
dual purpose cattle than either beef cattle or 
dairy cattle. Unfortunately, also, it is easier 
to commit fraud on the buyer with dual pur- 
pose cattle than is the case with the special 
purpose breeds. 

I would like to see some constructively mind- 
ed person with plenty of money and time set at 
the job of forming a new breed of dual purpose 
eattle with the color markings of the Hereford. 
To do this I would suggest top erossing some 
good Hereford cows two or three times with 
some of the larger, more beefy Holstein bulls 
which have good milk records back of them. 
Experiments at Ames indicate that three top 
crosses of Holstein blood will bring the produe- 
tivity up to a point almost equal with purebred 
Holsteins. The next step would be to cross 
these animals amongst themselves in order to 
give the opportunity for the Hereford color 
markings to come out. The next thing would 
be to breed for milk production, while at the 
same time not saving any animals for breeding 
purposés whose steers do not fatten out suffi- 
ciently well to be the equal of the average 
Hereford steers as they come from the range. 

In any project of this sort it would be abso- 
lutely essential that the cows are not allowed to 
compete for prizes in the show ring. Show 
ring standards have been the death of the dual 
purpose breeds. It might be all right to put 
the steers from dual purpose cows in the show 
ring or at any rate to submit them to the judg- 
ment of the packer. 


ARLY in April, large numbers of corn belt 
farmers began to be interested in buying 
feeder cattle. If the present trend continues 
for another month or two, the chances are that 
there will be a severe drop in finished cattle 
prices some time during the fall of 1929. Prob- 
ably fat eattle prices will be very good during 
July and August, but there is likely to be a 
considerable break, starting some time in late 
September, October or November. 

I want to urge our cattle feeders to study 
every week the item on our Market Page, en- 
titled ‘‘Stocker and Feeder Shipments to Corn 
Belt States.’’ Up until the last week in March, 
these shipments were averaging about 70 per 
cent of the ten-year average. During the last 
two or three weeks, however, they have been 
running about the same as the ten-vear average. 
This means that in all probability there will be 
a considerable shortage in finished cattle dur- 
ing the summer months, but that supplies may 
be almost. normal during the fall and early 
winter. Watch the market page every week, to 
see whether the trend upward-in feeder eat- 
tle shipments, which started late in March, con- 
tinues thruout the spring and early summer. 


H. A. WALLACE. 
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Feeding Steers, Cows, Calves, Pigs and Eweg \ 


Nebraska Feeders’ Day Brings Items of Interest to Feeders of Livestock 


veek attracted 1,500 farmers. Among the 

speakers of the morning session, J. W. 
Rice, of Wilsonville, Nebraska, caused consid- 
erable comment with his remarks about fatten- 
ing cattle on alfalfa pasture. Mr. Rice brings 
his cattle to full feed and then ‘‘opens the gate 
to the alfalfa pasture and leaves it open at all 
times.’’? An average of six head of cattle and 
six head of hogs are pastured to the aere, In 
the five years that Mr. Rice has fed this way, 
he has never lost an animal with bloat. We 
don't know that this would work under corn 
belt conditions, but it should be worth a try. 
Mr. Rice emphasized the fact that cattle must 
be on full feed before they are turned out. 

E. M. Brouse released some data on the ealf 
wintering work at the Valentine station, that 
will be interesting to many corn belt farmers. 
The station has been adding cotton cake to 
prairie hay in a ration fer wintering 
Summing up the results of 
the past three years, calves on prai- 
rie hav gained an average of 15 
pounds in 150 days; adding one-half 
pound cake for each calf, the gain 
108 pounds; adding three- 
fourths of a pound brought a gain of 
142 pounds; adding one pound made 
a total gain of 163 pounds. One 
pound of 24%4-cent cotton eake pro- 
dnced one pound of 12-cent beef 
when fed at the rate of one pound 
daily. 

lowa farmers do not feed prairie 
hay, but there is a possibility that 
cottonseed cake will fit in nicely with 
corn stalks, oat straw, timothy hay 
and other roughage that many corn 
belt calves are wintered on. 


F EEDERS’ DAY at Lineoln, Nebraska, last 


calves. 


Was 





ASHINGTON, D. C.—By the time this 

W report reaches readers of Wallaces’ 

Farmer, the house may have passed 
the $500,000,000 farm and political relief bill 
of the Hoover administration, which was ex- 
plained in these columns last week. Judging 
from the attitude of both Republican and Dem- 
ceratie members, the house will give the bill a 
surprisingly. large majority. 

But in the senate, action will be delayed. As 
anticipated in last week's report, the senate 
committee on agriculture and forestry recom- 
mended a bill following the general lines of the 
house bill, but with the export debenture plan. 
tacked on as an alternative to be used by the 
Federal Farm Board if the stabilization-corpo- 
ration plan fails to be effective in removing 
price-depressing surpluses from the domestic 
market. 


Forces at Work to Defeat Debenture Plan 


President Hoover is against the debenture 
plan. His forces are at work to defeat it, and 
to confine farm relief to those channels of at- 
tack against surpluses that are provided in the 
house bill. His forces are in complete control 
in the house, but they will not be as strong in 
the senate. An indication of his opposition was 
given when he issued a prepared statement to 
he press, complaining that the farm organiza- 
ions are not in harmony. He said: 

‘*T reeret to see that some farm organizations 
are again divided on measures of farm relief. 
One primary difficulty in the whole of this last 
eight vears has been the conflict in point of 
view in the ranks of the agricultural organiza- 
tions and the farmers themselves. 

‘If, after eight years of agitation and debate 
on a matter so vital to a large part of our peo- 
we are to succeed in putting the question 


1 
+ 
t 


ple, 





Prof. W. J. Loeffel spoke of the use of alfal- 
fa pasture for summer shotes. Their experi- 
ments with hogs fed on alfalfa pasture showed 
that the hogs paid $50 per acre for the alfalfa. 

_ Both sows and pigs should be crowded from the 
time the pigs are six weeks old, if one is to mar- 
ket the pig crop before the seasonal price slump 
of November and December. Alfalfa pasture 
and self-feeders were found to be the most sim- 
ple and best means of raising summer shotes at 
this station. 

Prof. A. D. Weber released the results of 
the station’s test in determining the cost of 
spring lambs. The figures were taken from a 
buneh of western broken mouth ewes that had 
served their usefulness on the range. Professor 
Weber estimated the feed cost of these ewes 
from the time they were purchased until the 
lambs and ewes were sold, at $6 to $7 per head. 
Selecting the best of this grade of ewes, a death 





Silage and ground corn were profitable feeds for these range cows. 


Hoover Attacks Grange Debenture Plan 


Farm Organizations Resent and Deny Charge That They Are Divided on Farm Relief 





Washington, D. C., April 22—President 
Hoover’s attack on the export debenture 
plan was answered this morning by the 
senate committee on agriculture when it 
promptly voted eight to six to report favor- 
ably to the senate the McNary bill with the 
export debenture plan left in. Grange offi- 
cers also pointed out that a mandate from 
membership to support debenture plan 
could not be nullified to suit president’s 
wish. 

Those who voted for the debenture plan 
in the senate committee were: Norris, Nor- 
beck, Frazier, Heflin, Caraway, Wheeler, 
Shipstead and Thomas of Oklahoma. 
Against it were: McNary, Capper, Gould, 
Ransdell, Kendrick and Thomas of Idaho. 











out of polities and on the way to solution under 
economic guidanee, we have need of unity in 
the ranks of farmers themselves and the dif- 
ferent groups which reflect their views in con- 
gress. No great step can ever succeed without 
some compromise of view and some sacrifice of 
opinion. ”’ 

Washington representatives of the Farm Bu- 
reau, the Grange and the Farmers’ Union see 
in this statement an effort to prepare the publie 
for possible failure of the Republican party to 
carry out its campaign promises to enact farm 
relief legislation. They feel that the president 
has sensed a pitched battle between the house 
and senate over the export debenture. They 
propose not to permit the statement to go un- 
challenged. They refer to the statement of prin- 
ciples to which authorized representatives: of 
the three principal national farm groups re- 
cently subseribed, an event of unusual signifi- 






loss of 5 to 10 per cent may be expected. Th 
feeder should not expect more than the wool ag 
profit. This will net him about 20 per cent 
Such a result is only possible where lambs ar 
properly docked and castrated and both ewes 
and lambs are fed a good ration. 

Prot. H. J. Gramlich, in reviewing the cattle 
feeding experiments, said that, ‘‘ Eight years of 
cattle feeding experiments conducted by the 
Nebraska Agricultural College has convinced 
the station that the heavy steer must be ‘dis 
placed by the baby beef.’’ The cost of gain for 
the heavy steer, above that of the younger anj. 
mal. makes it imperative that heavy animals sel} 
fer $1.50 to $2 a hundred more than the light 
animals, if the returns above feed cost are to 
be near the same. Demand for short yearlings 
as feeders has forced the range business onto a 
cow-and-calf basis. Where formerly cows, 
calves, vearlings and two-year-olds were car. 
ried, the yearlings and two-year-olds 
have been displaced by cows. In. 
creasing numbers of these cows com- 
ing on the market at advanced ages 
and in poor condition, make a new 
problem to the cattle feeder. Prof. 
H. J. Gramlich and his assistants 
have started some cow feeding ex. 
periments that will help the feeder 
to determine how he ean best handle 
these cows. 

Three lots of heavy steers were fed 
at the same time the cows were fed. 
Lot 1, fed shelled corn and alfalfa. 
cost $18.19 per ewt. gain; Lot 2, fed 
ground snapped corn, ground ear 
corn, ground shelled corn and alfal- 
fa hay, cost $19.85 per ewt. gain. The 
amount of pork produced on Lot 2 
was $3 less (Concluded on page 10) 


cance in rural organization history. They de- 
plore criticism for being divided when, they 
declare, the organizations are today more close- 
lv in harmony than ever before. The statement 
of principles upon which they recently joined 
hands called for farm relief that would (1) 
make the tariff effective on all farm erops, so 
that surpluses will not be ‘permitted to depress 
the domestic price to the world level of prices; 
(2) control and adequately dispose of agricul- 
tural surpluses; (3) automatically check 
against overproduction, and (4) provide for 
farmer ownership and control of marketing or- 
ganizations, with due consideration to coopera- 
tive associations already established. 


House Bill But 50 Per Cent Effective 


The house bill, they declare, meets this set of 
principles by only about 50 per cent. While the 
Grange is wholly in favor of the debenture 
plan, the other two are not, but take the same 
attitude the Grange took toward the equaliza- 
tion fee, namely, to sit on the sidelines without 
opposing it. This situation allows the Granze 
to push the debenture plan, which has been et- 
fectively sold to the senate committee on agri- 
culture. Senators like ‘Capper of Kansas ani 
those from other wheat states foresee a heavy 
surplus of wheat this year, with a resultant low 
price, and consequently want something written 
into the farm-relief bill that will be immedi- 
ately effective. 

Most of the Democratic senators are expected 
to join hands with the progressive Republicans 
in a strong attempt to pass the debenture plan. 
Whether it will get thru remains a question ; if 
it does, the fight will be removed to a confer- 
ence committee consisting of representatives of 
the house and senate. 


In the meantime, (Concluded on page 10) 
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‘Where Fish Climb Trees 


Queer Sights on the Menam River in Siam 
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By FRANCIS A. FLOOD 


OR six days, we floated down the | ing from the point of contact, would 


Menam river, in Siam, from the | 
little bush village of Raheng to Pak- 
nampoh, 150 miles away, the nearest | 
railroad town. We dodged sandbars 
gud grass grown islands and teak log 
jams for twelve hours a day, and we 
tried to dodge the mosquitoes for 
twelve hours every night. 

The little “padi” iields of rice that 
surround every village, and the teak 
logs that we found all up and down 
Siam’s great river, the Menam, repre- 
sent the two leading industries of the 
country. Siam is essentially a forest 
eountry. It is about twice the size of 
Nebraska, and more than half of this 
area is covered by some kind of for- 
est. Most of the rest is the rice-grow- 
ing district thru which we traveled 
later. 

We had entered Siam, on foot, near 
the edge of the teak district and had 
walked for a hundred miles thru that | 
famous timber land before we reached 
the river at Raheng and began our 150- | 
mile raft ride down stream to Paknam- | 
poh. From Paknampoh to Bangkok we | 
rode on the railroad thru the great rice 
plain, where is produced about 80 per 
cent of Siam’s total exports. Thus we 
saw, first hand, the two important in- 
dustries of this interesting monarchy, 
the only country in all of southern 
Asia that has maintained her political 
independence. 

The teak is a beautiful, large decidu- 
ous tree with a thin gray bark and 








| ence. It combines just about all the 


quietly fold up toward the stalk, one 
after the other, on both sides of the 
stem, until the last leaf had folded up, 
and then the stem itself would wilt 
upon the ground. 

Jim and I spent a great deal of time 
watching these bashful little plants. 
We would touch, ever so gently, the 
tipmost leaf on the stem, and watch 
the whole row go down like a train 
of dominoes on end, silent but sure, 
until the stem itself was lying upon 
the ground. Then we would flick the 
last leaf on-the next stem, and on until 
the whole plant had given up the ghost. 
Here were acres of dominoes standing 
up waiting to be pushed down. 

Teak wocd is world famous as being 
the finest all-around timber in exist- 


good qualities that timber should pos- 
sess, with none of the bad. It contains 
very little sapwood; it is mostly a mod- 
erately hard heartwood. This heart: 
wood is scented and contains an oil 
which is its chief preservative. The 
lumber itself is a dark golden yellow, 





which turns brown and almost black 
with age. Teak, of course, is celebrated 
for its great durability. Beams have 
been taken out of old buildings in va- 
rious eastern countries in perfectly 
sound condition after having been in 
place for more than 500 years. 
Occasionally, on our long walk thru 
the forests of western Siam, we found 
a.“girdled” teak tree. This girdling is 











| 








The “Pride of Siam’”’ 


large oval-shaped, leaves over a foot in 
length. The main part of the tree is 
tall and straight and it usually has a 
beautiful and luxuriant top. We were 
disappointed in not finding an exclu- 
sive teak “forest,” for the teak trees 
are rather thinly scattered among a 
great variety of other deciduous trees. 

As we progressed farther south these 
drier kinds of forest gave way to for- 
ests of heavy evergreen trees, whose 
growth was thick and impenetrable, 
with a dense tangle of bamboos, canes, 
palms of various kinds, and masses of 
creepers and climbers entering the 
trees. On the trees themselves were 
wonderful varieties of tree-ferns, or- 
chids and mosses. 

It was the jungle. Great clumps of 
bamboo eame up like bunches of rhu- 
barb here and there, each stalk as big 
as a Man’s thigh, and reaching to tre- 
mendoussheights. An occasional bunch 
of monkeys chattered in the trees, and 
we knew that tigers and elephants 
roamed abundantly thru the bush, al- 
tho we never actually saw one of them 
during our entire trip. 

One of the most interesting kinds of 
vegetation that we saw on our hundred 
mile jungle hike was an active little 
sensitive plant that grew freely all 
along the floor of the forest. It was a 
green-leafed little plant with a double 
row of leaves growing opposite each 
other along a stem from one foot to 
two feet in length and lying practically 
upon the ground. As we touched these 
Dlants with our feet, the leaves, start- 





stuck on a sandbar, 


simply cutting a ring around the trunk 
of the tree, about the width and depth 
of a man’s hand. It goes thru the bark 
and into the heartwood and will kill 
the tree. Every teak tree to be felled, 
we found later, must be girdled at least 
two years in advance, so that it is com- 
pletely dry and seasoned before it is 
cut down. Teak wood is very heavy, so 
heavy it will not float when green. 
Since all the timber transport is by 
water, it is necessary to dry the wood 
first. 

From the upper portions of the 
Menam river, and on all branch 
streams above the rapids, the logs float 
singly. Below the last rapids, the logs 
are collected by the lumber companies 
and made up into great rafts of some 
200. logs each, to float on down to 
Bangkok. The Menam was yet too low 
for floating the log rafts successfully, 
when we lazied down that same great 
river on our 30-foot bamboo raft. We 
saw, all down the river, the log booms 
that had failed to reach their destina- 
tion during the previous flood season 
and had been held in place to wait for 
the coming rains. Fire guards had 
been placed about these great log boom- 
ing grounds. The logs themselves, to 
prevent stealing, had been deeply 
branded with the mark of the logging 
company that owned them. We were 
told, in Bangkok, that it usually takes 
about five years for a teak log to ar- 
rive in Bangkok from the spot where 
it was originally felled. 

(Continued on page 13) 














A new 26 liner at 


electric service 


Here, at last, is the electric service you’ve 
always wanted. An electric service that 
will give you all the power and light you 
need at any hour of the day or night. 
An electric service that can be installed 
right on your own farm—that will make 
you your own Light & Power Company. 


The new Westinghouse Automatic 
Electric Service Plant is the last word in 
light plant design. It is a new type of 
plant that runs itself. You don’t need to 
go near it for days, even weeks, at a time. 
It means a considerably smaller battery— 
longer battery life—and less replacement 
cost. It guarantees electric service that is 
always automatic; always economical; and 
always reliable —every hour of the 24. 


Ownership of a Westinghouse Auto- 
matic Electric Service Plant will give you 
a greater opportunity to do more work 
with less effort and in less time... a 
greater opportunity to profit from your 
labor . . . and a greater joy in living. 
WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MFG. CO. 


Farm Light Division 


East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Tune in with KDKA — KYW — KFKX — WBZ — WBZA 











Get this Story of 
Pat and Bill 


It tells you in simple, direct 
language all the things you 
will want to know about this 
new electrical service that 
Westinghouse is offering to 
farmers. Just send in the 


n below for your copy 
of this story. 








Westinghouse 


AUTOMATIC 


ELECTRIC SERVICE PLANT 
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FIXING UP THE 
FARM HOME 




















BASEMENT, a furnace firebox, 
and an old tenant house were all 
were left after the fire, yet Mr. 
and Mrs. C. H. Arthur, of Dickinson 
county, very cleverly incorporated 
these remnants of the old house into 
the homey, attractive house below. 

Their aim was two fold. They 
wished a comfortable, practical, coun- 
try home—and they wanted to build it 
as economically as was possible. With 
these two objectives in view, and a 
basement, a flue, and the 14x20 tenant 
house to be used, they set to work. 

First, because they wished to be 
equipped to withstand Iowa‘s occa- 
sionally severe wind storms, they an- 
chored the two and one-half foot foun- 
dation by sinking the solid concrete 
step at the back, and the porch steps 
at the front, two and one-half feet in 
the ground. The fireplace foundation 
was buried four feet. 


Cutting the Cost 


A 


that 


To cut the cost, they took every pre- 
caution. Permanence, of course, was 
always considered. They knew that 
the fewer the angles and irregularities 
in the floor pian, the cheaper the cost 
of construction. Notice the general 
rectangular shape of the Arthur's 
house plan. The hired man’s room 
and the wash-laundry room are the 
outgrowth of the 14x20 tenant house 
that were built into the new house. 
That explains the irregularity of the 
plan at that point. 

They estimated, roughly, that it 
costs from 25 to 30 cents a cubic foot 
to construct a house. For that reason 
they tried to make every cubic inch 
of space count. Have you noticed that 
scarcely no space was wasted on halls? 
Only one small one upstairs. It took 
eareful planning to build around an 
old chimney and still be able to get 
three good-sized upstairs bedrooms 
out of the space, each bedroom having 
cross ventilation and at least one 
closet. Incidentally, I like the way 
they've planned the closet space so 
that each tucks away under the eaves. 
The large bedroom 4 especially pleas- 
ant with its dormer windows across 
the front, and a window in either end. 
One end of the room is used as a sew- 
ing corner. Any housewife would 
revel in that. feature—and in the two 
spacious closets. 

They took great care to get esti- 
nates on each piece of work and then 
they compared the prices carefully. 
The house was thoroly§ insulated 
thruout, and Mrs. Ar- 
thur said that it paid 


A Remodeled lowa Farm Home 


4 
en cabinet space in the kitchen with 
room for a built-in sink between the 
two tables, takes care of the storage 
of supplies. A three-inch toe space 
was left under the work table area, 
and in the center, a thirty-inch open- 
ing was left so that Mrs. Arthur might. 
sit at her work. A shelf lined pantry 
facilitates matters still further and the 
cellarway opening out of the pantry is 
a detail worthy of note. 

In the alcove between the kitchen 
and the bathroom there is a linen 


The dining-living room has only the 
ceiling beam to divide the two rooms. 
The native rock fireplace dominates 
the two rooms and Mrs. Arthur said 
they’d used it almost constantly dur- 
ing the winter months. The rocks are 
of the gray and the dull red granite, 
and are faced with a dull mortar. The 
coloring in the rock is beautiful. A 
three-inch gray cement slab was built. 
on for the mantle. The rocks were 
large ones gathered from their farm 
and were broken into smaller pieces. 
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chest with three wide shelves and 
three deep drawers. What a haven for 
that household linen that every farm 
wife has. 

The window seat in the dining-room 
faces the south. Could there be a co- 
zier, sunnier place to spend a few min- 
utes “waiting for the men to come’’? 

Mrs. Arthur said she especially liked 
the coat closet that opens off the din- 
ing-room because all the upstairs hot- 
air furnace pipes were encased in its 
walls and they kept the coats warm 
thru the winter months. 


They liked the effect better. The out- 
side chimney added to the general ap- 
pearance of the house and cost was 
less than that of an inside chimney. 
The fireplace added little extra ex- 
pense, vet it is so convenient during 
the chilly in-between days. 

There are so many features that 
make the Arthurs’ house an _ ideal 
farm home. Did you notice the hired 
man’s room? That. was Mrs. Arthur’s 
idea. Don't you think it a good one? 
It leaves the family sleeping quarters 
upstairs and the downstairs room is 


accessible to its occupant without dig 
turbing the family. The room, witha 
single bed, would be ideal as a dey 
when the family did not keep a hireg 
man. 

The breakfast porch is really just 
one more room during the summe 
months, and just as they. live aroung 
the fireplace in the winter, they play 
to live in this little 7x10 porch in the 
summer and on the huge front pore} 
opening off the living-room. 

One feature about the living-room 
proper that Mrs. Arthur liked was the 
fact that it had no doors opening q@&. 
rectly out-of-doors. That adds to the 
warmth of the house. 

The wash-laundry room is_ welj 
planned. You'll notice that the kitchen 
does not open directly out-of-doors, 
The wash-room very adequately per. 
forms its duty of waylaying the out- 
side dirt, and preventing its being 
tracked on thru the house. The water 
in the wash-laundry room is to be con 
nected with the kitchen sink pipes, 
and the dubled sink and laundry tub 
space will add but little more to the 
plumbing bill. 

The cost of the house has been kept 
below the $4,000 point. Items that 
helped in cutting the cost were the use 
of the remnants of the old house, the 
fact that a part of the labor was done 
by Mr. Arthur, and a close estimate 
of each item before its purchase. 

(Editor’s Note—Readers who would 
be interested in a more detailed list of 
the cost. of this Dickinson county home 
may write to the Building Editor, Wal- 
laces’ Farmer, Des Moines, Iowa.) 





Don’t Crowd the Lawn 


Overcrowding a lawn is one of the 
commonest. and most serious mistakes 
made by amateur home landscapers. 
This is bad enough in city lawns, but 
is even more serious with country 
homes where there is plenty of room 
and no excuse for crowding things. 

The landscape around the house 
frames, it, and so it should be in har- 
mony with the nature of the house. 
The lawn gives foreground. Back 
ground should be secured by the prop- 
er use of a few tall trees. Shrubs and 
trees may be used to separate the 
home from other buildings that are 
near, or from farm buildings that are 
not sightly as backgrounds. 

It is suggested by landscaping ex- 
perts at Cornell University that the 

plantings in the yard 
should make for homi- 





because of the extra 


ness, happiness i 





warmth in winter and 
the peaceful quiet of 
the house at all times. 
The noise of passing 
and ont-of-door 
confusion seldom pen- 
etrated thru the insu- 
lated walls. 

The house _ was 
wired for electricity 
and piped for the in- 
stallation of water. 
Since the insulation 
could not be put into 
walls after the 
building process, yet 
it had a permanent ef- 
fect on their comfort, 
they chose the insu- 
lation and waited for 
the installation of 
electricity. 

To me, the most at- 
tractive feature about 
the house is the num- 
ber of built-in con- 


cars 


? 
the 








and 
hospitality and should 
be in good taste. 
Good walks, drive- 
ways correctly locat- 
ed and built, fine turf, 
and correct plantings 
make for these quaii- 
ties. Always keep in 
mind the fundamen- 
tals of simplicity and 
neatness. These 
among the elements 
of true beauty., 
Hedges should be 
used in front of a 
home only when they 
are absolutely essen- 
tial for protection or 
for privacy. Front 
hedges shorten tiie 
distance and make 
the yard look smaller. 
Foundation plant- 
ings are often over- 
done and should be 
used only against un-_ 
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veniences. The kitch- 





sightly foundations. 
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a for Tractors 
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istakes 
Capers, . r * - 
ge Polarine has an amazing record of service behind it. Men 
~~ in all parts of ten great states who have used it seven—ten 
ings. —twenty years express sincere appreciation for the service 
oe Polarine has given them. Read what a few of them say: 
house. 
er ““We have been using Polarine Oil since 1912 and want to say that this 
. pro oil has never given us a minute’s trouble. We believe that anyone want- 
a > ing to get away from the uncertainty of doubtful lubrication should 
8 and buy Polarine Oil; and our success with this oil is not exceptional; the 
e the majority of our neighbors are using Polarine Oil and are as well pleased 
it are with it as we are.”,>—MEYER BROTHERS, Farm Operators, Truesdale, Ia. 
at are 
-— No guesswork about Polarine! You know what you’re 
t the getting—the best lubrication money can buy! 
vard 
homi- “A year ago we purchased a McCormick-Deering 15-30 Tractor. We used 
and ‘ Polarine Heavy exclusively in this tractor and found that it gave per- 
hould fect satisfaction. The International Harvester Company conducted a 
taste. tractor demonstration during January and this tractor was torn down 
drive- and found to be in perfect mechanical condition,” — 
el: ARTHUR J. KREBSBACH, First National Bank of Adams, Adams, Minn. 
turf, « ° . 
tines It pays to use Polarine because it saves the life of a tractor! 
gg It pays to use Polarine because it keeps a tractor healthy 
Pp in - - ' . 
men: —on the job all of the time! You can depend on Polarine to 
“7 give you the best lubrication for the least money any time 
ents and anywhere! Use the special grade made for your tractor. 


Standard Oil Company 


Pad 910 S. Michigan Ave. (Indiana) Chicago, Illinois 
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‘ TuneinnextSunday,from6to7P.M.,forChicagoSymphony Orchestra,alsoon Thursday Evenings,9:30to 10:00, forthe Iso-VisEntertainers,overWGN, 
= Chicago, WTM J, Milwaukee; W OC, Davenport; WHO, Des Moines; WOW,Omaha;W DAF, Kansas City; KSD, St. Louis; KSTP, St. Paul, WEBC, Superior. 
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The Battle 


of April 12 


Farm Bloc in Iowa House Fails to Get Tax Reform 


pgp April 12, was the longest | 


day of 1929 in Iowa. Legislatively 
speaking, it ended only at 10:43 p. m. 
Thursday, April 18. The Iowa legisla- 
ture was pledged to adjourn Friday. 
Not being able to come to an agree- 
ment, it fought on for five days more, 
and so made the legislative day of 
April 12 equal to six ordinary days. 
The six days’ battle revolved around 
the issue of an increase in the state 
millage levy on general property. The 
farm group in the house held a major- 
ity for a while and nearly forced a 
special session pledged to get rid of 
the state property tax entirely. The 
governor declined to pledge himself to 
call such a session, and in the end 
swung enough members of the house 
over to his side to end the deadlock. 
This general battle split up into 
three major engagements. First was 
the matter of the’ new state tax com- 
mission. The house wanted the sala- 
ries cut from $4,500 to $4,250, wanted 
the appointment by the governor ap- 
proved by the executive council, and 
wanted one of the three members to 
be a farmer. The governor insisted 
on the higher salary, and no strings 
on the appointments. He had his way 
after an extensive series of skirmishes. 
Another major engagement was that 
over the legislative tax commission. 
Here the farm bloc in the house won 
out in getting a commission named 
that was to report to the next special 
or regular It was hoped that 
after the passage of the joint resolu- 
tion authorizing the commission, the 
governor might be persuaded to agree 
to issue a call for a special session as 
soon as the commission was ready to 
report. This hope failed. The com- 
mission, however, will go ahead with 
its work and report to the next 
sion. 


session. 


ses- 


Personnel of Tax Commission 


The commission, named by the pre- 


siding officers of the two houses, is 
made up of Senators C. F. Clark of 
Linn, C. L. Rigby of Cedar, George W. 


Patterson of Kossuth, Representatives 
Fred C. Lovrien of Humboldt, Harry 
M. Green of Pottawattamie and John 
F. Kline, of Davis. Senator Clark will 
act as chairman. 

The final. battle was 
authorizing the executive 
increase the state levy. This is nor- 
mally a formality only. This year, 
however, the farm bloc decided to vote 
against the bill and even to threaten 
adjournment unless the farmers were 
promised a special session. 

There were a multiplicity of roll 
ealls on different angles of the fight. 
First in importance, possibly, was the 
vote by which the house agreed to ad- 


over the Dill 
council to 


journ. This action would have forced 
a special session to get funds. The 
vote was later reconsidered. The roll 
call on the first vote. however, was: 
For adjournment—aAlbert, Allen, 
Ballew, Barnes, Berry, Bixler, Buch- 
miller, Burton, Bush, Campbell, Clark, 
Cox, Dayton, Figgins, Files, Fleming, 
Griswold, Hagglund, Hanson, Heald, 
Helgason, Hopkins, Hubbard, Istad, 
Jensen, Johnson of Dickinson, Johnson 


Lovrien, 
Hancock, 
O'Donnell, 
Ryland- 
Swanson, 


of Keokuk, King, Knudson, 
Mcllrath, Miller, Nelson of 
Nelson of Story, O'Brien, 
Pendray, Rawlings, Reimers, 
er, Shields, Simmer, Smith, 
Taylor, Torgeson, Van Buren, Van 
Wert, Vaughn, Venard, Vosseller, 
Wamstad, Wearin, Wilson—54. 

Against adjournment—Bair, 
Byers of Fayette, Byers of Linn, 
Crozier, Dean, Ditto, 
Polk, Elliott of Scott, Ellsworth, Fin- 
nern, Forsling, Gilmore, Greene, Hall, 
Hansen, Hatter, Hayes, Hill, Hollings- 
worth, Hollis, Holmgren, Hunt, Hush, 
Irwin, Jaycox, Kline, Lamb, Lichty, 
Lomas, McCaulley, McCreery, MclIn- 
tosh, McMillan, Mathews, Mounce, 
Orr, Pattison, Paulson, Randall, Rat- 


Baker, 
Cole, 
Eckles, Elliott of 


liff, Read, 
der, Sass, 
er—52. 
Next came a drive on the part of the 
farm forces to authorize only the levy 
for 1929. This would have forced a 
special session to get revenue for 
1930. The motion was brought forward 
by Francis Johnson, of Dickinson 
county, and was beaten, 57 to 49. 
The roll call on this was: 


Reno, Rice, Rutledge, Ry- 
Truax, Whiting, Mr. Speak- 


For the one year levy—Albert, Al- 
len, Berry, Bixler, Buchmiller, Burton, 
s3ush, Campbell, Clark, Cox, Figgins, 
Files, Finnern, Fleming, Griswold, 
Hagglund, Hanson, Helgason, Holm- 
gren, Hopkins, Hubbard, Hush, Jen- 
sen, Johnson of Dickinson, Johnson of 
Keokuk, King, Knudson, Lovrien, Me- 
Ilrath, Miller, Nelson of Hancock, Nel- 
son of Story, O’Brien, O'Donnell, Pen- 
dray, Rawlings, tylander, Shields, 





that the deadlock could have been end- 
ed at any time by an agreement. to call 
a special session for the purpose of 
getting rid of the state tax on general 
property. The opposition to the spe- 
cial session was strong enough, how- 
ever, to wear down the farm forces 
and to swing enough votes to author- 
ize the two mill increase in the state 
levy. 





Hoover Attacks Grange 
Debenture Plan 
page 5) 
President Hoover is meeting with op- 
position from some of those groups 
which have heretofore opposed any and 
all farm relief legislation. They are 
informing him that while they grant 
the house bill is an experiment, it is 
too much of a venture into uncharted 
economic fields. They regard it dubi- 
ously. Some groups, particularly the 
commission men, are fighting farm re- 
lief. 
Generally speaking, 


(Continued from 


the farm organ- 






































some farms, a harrow 





PREPARING THE SEED BED 


The tandem disk makes double disking possible at one operation. 
is fastened behind the disk, 
out the harrow marks, and in that way one trip over the plowed field does 
the entire job of preparing the seed bed for corn. 
this kind are made possible by plenty of power. 
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with a plank to drag 


Multiple operations of 








Simmer, Smith, Swanson, 
geson, Van Wert, 
Vosseller, Wamstad, 
—49. 

Against the one year levy—Bair, 
Baker, Ballew, Barnes, Byers of Fay- 
ette, Byers of Linn, Cole, Crozier, Day- 
ton, Dean, Ditto, Eckles, Elliott of 
Polk, Elliott of Scott, Ellsworth, Fors- 
ling, Gilmore, Greene, Hall, Hansen, 
Hatter, Haves, Heald, Hill, Hollings- 
worth, Hollis, Hunt, Irwin, Istad, Jay- 
cox, Kline, Lamb, Lichty, Lomas, Me- 
Caulley, MeCreery, McIntosh, MeMil- 
lan, Mathews, Mounce, Orr, Pattison, 
Paulson, Randall, Ratliff, Read, Reim- 
ers, Reno, Rice, Rutledge, Ryder, Sass, 
Shannon, Truax, Van Buren, Whiting 
Mr. Speaker—d7. 

Absent. or not voting—Aiken. 


Taylor, Tor- 
Vaughn, Venard, 
Wearin, Wilson 


Those Against the Tax Levy 


The last step was the authorizing of 
the levy that the house originally 
turned down. On this those who voted 
against the tax levy bill were: Albert, 
Allen, Berry, Bixler, Buchmiller, Bur- 
ton, Bush, Campbell, Clark, Cox, Fig- 
gins, Files, Fleming, Griswold, Han- 
son, Helgason, Hubbard, Hush, Jensen, 
Johnson of Dickinson, Johnson of Keo- 
kuk, Knudson, Lovrien, Mellrath, Mil- 
ler, O’Brien, O'Donnell, Pendray, Ran- 
dall, Rawlings, Reimers, Shields, Sim- 
mer, Smith, Swanson, Taylor, Torge- 
son, Vosseller, Wamstad. Aiken was 
the only representative absent and all 
others voted for the bill. 








It was pointed out by farm leaders 








izations favor the senate bill. It pro- 
vides for a twelve-man board, with rep- 
resentatives from each of the land- 
bank districts. The house bill pro 
vides for only seven members. In ad- 
dition, the senate bill requires selec- 
tion of members who have had expe- 
rience in “agricultural activities.’”’ In 
the house bill, anvone who is a citizen 
of the United States may be appointed, 
which is regarded by farm leaders as 
too broad. 

The cooperatives, 
house plan is built, 
about the responsibilities which the 
bill will give them. They feel that its 
loan features are so surrounded with 
“ifs” that cooperatives will practically 
have to submit to governmental super- 
vision to obtain loans. To this, they 
strenuously object. Representatives of 
the cooperatives are meeting in Wash- 
ington, May 1, to compare notes on the 
bill, and perhaps to offer amendments. 

Sunday, the president issued a state- 
ment attacking the debenture plan. The 
objections listed bear a remarkably 
close resemblance to the objections 
made to the McNary-Haugen bill in the 
Coolidge vetoes. Whether the senate 
farm group can manage to put over the 
debenture plan in the face of the pres- 


upon which the 
are not enthused 


ident’s opposition is at the moment 
doubtful. Farm bloc senators like Cap- 
per and Brookhart, who supported 


Hoover in the campaign, and who have 
already announced in favor of the de- 
benture plan, are left in an embarrass- 
ing position. 


Feeding Steers, Calves 
Cows, Pigs and Ewes" 


(Continued from page 6) 
per steer, which doesn’t speak wel] for 
ground corn. Lot 3, fed shelled eg 
molasses and alfalfa hay, cost $195 
per cwt. gain. Molasses raised the Zain 
but increased the cost. Estimated log 
es on these three lots ran from $¢q 
to $10.29 per head. 

The thirty cows being fed at the 
same time were typical thin Tallge 
cows, from ten to twelve years ig 
They were fed in three lots for sixty. 
six days. Lot 1, fed shelled corn and 
alfalfa hay, cost $27.41 per cwt. gain 
Lot 2, fed ground ear corn and alfalf, 
hay, cost $19.47 per cwt. gain. Lot3 
fed ground snapped corn and alfalia 
hay, cost $23.64 per cwt. gain. At the 
end of this period, the cows were foun@ 
to be heavy with calf, so they were py 
in one group and the hogs removed 
They were fed silage, ground ear 
cottonseed cake and alfalfa hay. Cog 
per cwt. gain was $19.66. The firg 
feeding period showed a loss of $24. 
per head. The secorid feeding periog 
showed a profit of $9.26 per head 
owing partly to the increase in value 
of the animals per cwt. 

Conclusions from the test would in 
dicate that cows can not compete with 
young cattle in economical gains. They 
should be fed ground grain, for the 
loss in pork produced per head is more 
than offset by more economical gains, 
The cows apparently make good use 
of silage. 


corn, 




















The Best—Strongest—) 
highly ena st 
iceable Cupolas on th fr 
ket. Acknowledged by lead- 
ing authorities to be the 
most a correct, 
the result of 25 years e 
perience in cupol » 

Made in all sizes. / ety 
of styles. Sold at prices that 
ordinary cupolas sell for, 
Which means it costs » 
more to get the best. 
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FARMERS— 


Redeem your FOLGER COFFEE COU- 
PONS at the RED BALL. Stores tn the 
following towns: 











AMES IOWA CITY 
ATLANTIC MARSHALLTOWN 
BOONE NEWTON 
CENTERVILLE OSKALOOSA 
ELDORA P Y 

FAIRFIELD *WEBSTER CITY 


*National Tea Co. 


RED BALL STORES, Inc. 


An Iowa Institution. Best Quality Mer- 
chandise at Lowest Prices, 











A Home Service Station 


How convenient when you are 
ready for the trip to drive up to 
your own Home Service Station, 
right on your own farm, and fill the 
car with gas—and what a saving, 
too. Everything underground but 
the pump and hose. We are mak- 
ing an attractive price to introduce. 
Write for circular. 


MORRISON BROS., Dubuque, lowa 


Oil Equipment Headquarters 
Established 1855 
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_ FREE — 20c Cash Value — Note 
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Herre is one of the most unique offers 
yet made in the annals of merchandising 
to attract women to try a food product. 


Tear out the coupon below—now—before 
you forget it. : 

It will be worth 20c CASH at any grocery 
store on the purchase of a pound of Folger’s 
“Coffee this week only. 


We make this offer not as philanthropy, 
not to “give something away” but because 
we know that 8 in every 10 women who 
try this coffee will never again be satisfied 
with ordinary coffee. 





The World’s Richest Coffee 


ich means 
purpose. 
by Leading 
our dealer 


style you 
Catalog, 


This coffee is utterly different in flavor and 
quality from any other that has ever come 
into your home. 


















We procure it from along the West Coast 
of Central America, the famous coffee dis- 





COU- 
n the 


Don’t Buy Coffee 
Today! 


Accept 20c Fotcer’s Corree Coupon FREE 


Your grocer will redeem the 
coupon below for 20c cash 
.. + Tolet you taste this rare 
new coffee flavor that comes 
from the mountains of 
Central America; Twice the 
Richness, twice the Flavor 

of ordinary coffee. 


trict where a coffee grows unlike any other 


_known before. 


Only one pound out of every 20 pounds 
of coffee grown in the world comes from 
this district. The supply thus is limited. 
Few people ina lifetime ever get the chance 
to taste this royal flavor. 

If for no other reason but curiosity, accept 


this offer. Find out what an amazing dif- 
ference in coffee richness there can be. 
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Drink It 3 Times And Ordinary 
Coffee Will Never Again 
.’ Please You 


80% of the people who drink this coffee 
three times will probably never go back to 
ordinary coffee. That kind of coffee tastes 
flat, weak and thin after this superlative 
creation. 


That is why we can afford to make this offer. 
80 people in every hundred who accept 
this test will probably become customers of 
ours. We’ve built one of the largest coffee 
businesses in the world simply by letting 
people taste the real West Coast Coffee. 


If your present coffee tastes weak and lacks 
fragrance and aroma, in fairness to your- 
self, accept this. Try it once. Take the 20c 
coupon to your grocer. He will accept it 
as 20c in cash on the purchase of a pound 
of Folger’s Coffee. Folger Coffee Co., 


Kansas City, Mo. 


FOLGER’S COFFEE 


VACUUM PACKED 





SUS CA RR, St GRE ea 
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Empty Grain Bins Win the Election 


(Continued from Page 3) 


control smacked too strongly of social- 
ism. They demanded the referendum, 
and succeeded in defeating the law by 
the extremely slim majority of 5,542 
votes. 

As in all such cases, the opposition 
had promised to offer another Dill, 
“with all of the advantages of the 


monopoly and none of its disadvan- | 


tages” (the old familiar refrain). The 
new bill was slow in making its ap- 
pearance (in the meantime the monop- 


oly was allowed to continue as there | 


was no other provision for the peas- 
ants), and when it did, was regarded 
by .congress as entirely unfeasible. 
This body therefore drew up a coun- 
ter-project, which actually does retain 
the good features of the monopoly, at 


the same time providing for the buy- | 


ing and selling of grain on the open 
market. It is this bill which has just 
been passed by the Swiss people on 
the popular vote of Sunday, March 3, 
1929. 

The bill has three purposes: to guar- 
antee the bread supply of the country 
in time of a crisis; to encourage do- 
mestic cultivation, and to previde for 
the necessary financial background. 


The first interest of the government | 


and of the people is national defense. 
The bread supply in time of crisis 
must be insured. Therefore “the con- 
stitution provides for wheat reserves 


to assure the grain provision of the | 
Careful calculations, based 
on experience, give the figure of 8,000 | 
cars of ten tons each as being suffi-, | 


country.” 


cient to provide bread for Switzer- 
land's 4,000,000 inhabitants for three 
months. 
in government warehouses and half in 
the millers’ warehouses. 
ment. can force the-millers to store 
wheat and to renew their supply.” 
This is in the nature of a public duty 
for the millers, but they have accepted 
it in return for certain government 
protection. The millers will renew 
their supply each half year, and the 
government, buying Manitoba and 
American wheat once a year. (Before 
the war, when the _ long-conserved 
Ukranian wheat was used, renewal 
was necéssary only every third year.) 

Yet in case of crisis and dire need, 
when the three months are up, then 
what? It goes without saying that 
the exportation of the famous Swiss 
cheeses and dairy products would be 
formally forbidden—but what will the 
country do for bread? Experience has 
shown that. the domestic cultivation of 
grains must be kept keyed up to the 
highest possible productivity. The 
peasant “must have it made worth 
while to keep his wheat. fields open. 
Otherwise, as it is cheaper to buy 
wheat than to grow it, he will aban- 
don them. To- provide against this, 
“the government will buy domestic 
wheat of good quality, fit. to be milled, 
at a price permitting the cultivation.” 
This was the system under the monop- 


oly and, having proved its ‘“workabil- | 


will be continued. It is very sim- 
On a fixed day, the peasant. takes 
the grain which he wants to sell to 
the mill. There a local authority, a 
federal government inspector and the 
miller, are in charge. They decide 
whether the grain is fit to be milled. 
Bad grain is rejected without mercy. 
Good grain is paid for, cash, at a price 
which is $1.70 to $2 more per 100 kilos 
than the average price of foreign 
wheat. Supposing the world price 
which the government pays for for- 
eign grain to average $6.50 per 100 
ke. (1926 statistics), or about $1.72 a 
bushel, the Swiss peasant receives 
$1.72 plus from 56 to 66 cents more 
per bushel for his wheat of an inferior 
quality. 

if, however, he prefers to keep all or 
part of his grain for his own use, the 
treatment granted him is no less fa- 
vorable. He figures out the amount 
necessary to keep himself, his family, 
his hired man—in short, his home- 
stead supplied. 


ity,” 
ple. 





Half of the supply is to be 


“The govern- | 








Perhaps he is a lowland peasant, in 
the flourishing canton of Berne where 
the fields are easy to cuitivate, where 
the threshing machine can be used, 
where extra workers are easy to get 


| hold of—that is, where the growing of 


grain occasions no exceptional hard- 
ships. He takes his grain to be milled, 
and for the flour from this, his own 
grain, destined for his own consump- 
tion, he receives, cash, $1 per 100 kilos 
—that is, $2.20 per 100 pounds. If, 
however, he is a mountain farmer, 
where the cultivation is extremely dif- 
ficult, he receives $1.60 per 100 kg. 
flour—that is, $3.53 per 100 pounds. 
The Journal de Geneve recently 
printed a description of the mountain- 
farmer. “We saw him, clinging to the 
mountain-side, with unsteady balance 
scything a little field of wheat near 
the edge of a _ precipice. He had 
plowed, dragged, fertilized, sown, and 
now he was harvesting while his wife 
laboriously gathered the sheaves to- 
gether. Their faces weathered by the 
sun, their features drawn by the nev- 
er-ending efforts, they painfully har- 
vested the modest little treasure which 
was the fruit of their labor. And the 





| impossible because of commercial 
treaties with other nations. After 
much searching and studying, the fol- 
lowing rather shrewd plan was hit 
upon. All merchandise going either 
into or out of Switzerland has always 
been subject to what is known as the 
statistical tax. Each shipment must 
| be weighed, and the statistical tax is 
simply the fee exacted for the process 
of weighing. This charge, until now, 
has been % cent per fifty kilos. By 
| raising this fee almost imperceptibly, 
the sum necessary for the promised 
aid to agriculture will be obtained. 
This bill, with its provisions for the 
bread supply, for help to the grain 
farmer, with particular attention to 
the mountaineer, for adequate finan- 
cial backing, was passed by the Swiss 
people by a two-thirds vote. That 
such a bill could be applied to Amer- 
ican agriculture is clearly impossible. 
The needs and conditions are totally 
different; over-production, under-pro- 
duction; main crops, side crops; im- 
mense farms, small ones; fertile soil, 
ungrateful land. A national expendi- 
ture of $2,000,000 seems perhaps 
scarcely worth asking for. But con- 
sider that America’s population is 
twenty-eight times that of Switzer- 
land, and that. twenty-eight times $2,- 
000,000 gives the handsome sum of 
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Farmers selected in 1926, 1927 and 
of additional counties. 
Will you help us honor agriculture 


Bianks will be sent on request. 





WHERE MASTER FARMERS COME FROM 
The above map shows the location of the forty-five Iowa Master 
selections will give us new Master Farmers from a considerable number 
Every county in Iowa has men who are doing 
2 praiseworthy job of “Good Farming, Clear Thinking, Right Living.” 


for consideration in the 1929 selections? Nominations clese on June 1 


1928. We are hopeful that the 1929 


and these men by nominating them 








mule, waiting nearby, would carry the 
golden burden over the dizzy moun- 
tain paths to the little mountain 
home.”’ Even there the difficulties are 
not finished, for no threshing machine 
can work its way up the mountain side, 
and the peasant must flail his wheat 
in order to get the grain to take to the 
mill. For the American wheat farmer 
such methods are unbelievable. Under 
government aid, however, the number 
of mountaineers growing wheat has 
steadily increased. 

In 1926 the producers-consumers to- 
talled 98,820 farmers, of whom one- 
fourth were mountaineers. The total 
grain crop was 4,127,905 bushels, and 
of this amount 57 per cent was re- 
served by the producers for their per- 
sonal use. The average amount re- 
tained by the producer was 610 kilos 
or 23% bushels (representing at least 
$40 which he would have had to spend 
for flour during the year). The aver- 
age premium per producer-consumer 
Was approximately $7. 

When grain is worth $1.70 a bushel, 
and the farmer is paid $2.30, where is 
the money going to come from to 
bridge this rather considerable differ- 
ence? The cost to the government 
annually is $2,000,000. The financing 
of the subsidy has of course been a 


' $56,000,000, which would be of consid- 
erable help if spent on American agri- 
culture each year. 

The people of Switzerland united to 
pass this bill. The city man and the 
farmer, the banker, the merchants, all 
gave their help. Impossible and even 
undesirable tho it is to ask for a sim- 
ilar measure, the American farmer can 
admire and envy the national spirit 
which has just made it a part of the 
constitution of Switzerland. 





Pay the Boy Wages 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 
There is only one thing to do when 
a boy gets to be twenty-one: give him 
his time and a chance to do for him- 
self. The same conditions prevailed in 
my father’s family and it caused no 


end of trouble. Later on, father faced 
about and paid fair wages, but nothing 
but board and clothes before twenty- 
one. 

I determined to profit by father’s 
mistakes. We knew that when they 
became twenty-one they were men, ei- 
ther at home or away from home. We 
paid them big wages, and I saw that 
they earned it. We made contracts 
and both sides knew what to expect. 





tough bone of contention. A direct 
tax on bread, as under the monopoly, 
is unpopular. To inerease the tariff is 


When I couldn’t pay up at the end of 
the year, I gave a judgment note at 6 


, per cent interest till paid. Later on if 


fal 
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they wanted some money for a x 
time, I took a note with interest from 
them. 
I saw to it that each one had q 
young horse when he came twenty-ong 
Along in their late teens, one had 
| some poultry, one a sow and pigs an 

other the half of grain on a small fie 
| This supplied them with independey 
spending money. 

All are doing well and think lots af 
home. I realize all parents can not dp 
quite so well. But any parents can Say 
at twenty-one, “Go it, son, and £004 
luck go with you.” Some day in the 
future you will be proud of him. 

Illinois. SUBSCRIBER, 





Those Terrible Boys 


' To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I saw an article in Wallaces’ Farmer 
about what the farmer intends to q 
for his son who is about to reach his 
twenty-first birthday and what he wij 
give him if he is to remain on the 
farm. Of course, if the boy is to beg 
farmer and is really interested in farm 
duties, which very few farm boys of 
today are, his dad should give him one 
third of crop and livestock raised oj 
the farm, if he is in such circumstance 
that he can do this. Of course, boarj 
is included. 

Most of the farmers of this age are 
extravagant, and of course, naturally, 
their. boys are of the same type. Mr, 
Farmer sends his boys to school tiff 
they reach the twenty-first year, at 
least. It costs the average farm boy 
for a high school education alone $1,00 
| to $1,800. Mr. Farmer of today fur. 
| nishes his boy with a car for his own 
| use, not to mention good, up-to-date 
| clothes and spending money. He takes 
| part in the activities of the school, 
| football, baseball, and so on. He does 
| no real work on the farm. His dad 
| hires help to do the farm work. Some 

times his boy runs the tractor and 

sometimes milks the cows. The aver. 

age farm boy goes to college. After 

this he is ready to get married; and 

what real good has he done his dad? 
| I say, nothing. I don’t think the av 
| erage farmer owes his boy anything. 
He has given his boy a good education 
at a terrible expense, and it is up te 
the boy whether he makes anything of 
his education or not. 

The city boy, the average city chap, 
goes to school on his own expense. He 
is altogether different from the coun 
try-raised boy. His dad is not able to 
furnish him with a car. He sells news 
papers for his clothes and does a great 
many other things to help in keeping 
the home. He is generally planning 
on making a man of himself. He helps 
in the home as long as he is at home 
| with dad. When he finds a steady job, 
| he generally holds on to it and gives 
mother his pay check; also helps sister 
to get an education, so that she too 
| can help in the home-keeping. Country 
| boys and girls never give their parents 

a thought. They are spoiled. 

Now, do not imagine I’m partial to 
city boys and girls. I.am not. I hear 
so many people sympathizing with the 
farm boy and girl. I must say they 
surely are mistaken in regard to the 
average farm boy and girl of today 

} and the way their parents treat them. 
| You might think that farmers ill-treat- 
ed their children. Farmers today give 
their very best to their boys and girls. 

The farm is a good place for real 

| farmers who know how to economize, 
| and who look forward and not back- 
ward. You never knew a time whet 
a farmer could not make a living and 
make money, if he wished to. Extrav- 
agant people get along nowhere, and 
that’s what the farmers are today. 
MRS. B. G. T. 
Des Moimes County, Iowa. 








Remarks: We showed this letter to 
some city parents and they got a good 
laugh out of it. They had the idea 
that most city boys were_spoiled aud 
that country boys were about right. 
Our guess is that there aren’t any gen- 
eral rules. You can find all kinds of 





boys in both county and city—Ediior. 
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Where Fish Climb Trees 
(Continued from page 7) 


Another perennial obstruction in the 
river W hich we were constantly called 
upon to try to avoid with our clumsy 
pamboo raft was the fish traps. These 
slatted barricades, supported on long 
pamboo poles stuek into the bottom of 
the river, sometimes extended almost 
completely across the river, with nar- 
row gateways provided for the river 
traffic to pass thru. With our awk- 
ward craft, however, and our own su- 
preme ignorance of the river and its 
devious ways, it was difficult indeed 
always to hit the openings, and we 
sailed smack into the traps, like any~ 
other fish, on @ good many occasions. 

These great slatted traps, long seines, 
cast nets, dip nets and wicker basket 
traps provide the dense population 
along the Menam river with an im- 
mense amount of fish. Rice, of course, 
js the staple food; bananas and man- 
goes and other kinds of fruit and ber- 
ries grow freely, but every Siamese 
family must have fish at least once a 
day. Fish, fruit and rice—there are 
plenty of all of these healthful foods, 
put there are plenty of people to feed. 

There are the famous “climbing 
fish,” which have become so accus- 
tomed to drouth in some of the upper 
streams that they have developed a 
breathing apparatus that will permit 
them to live for hours out of water. 
Their chief claim to fame is their habit 
of sometimes jumping out of the water, 
flopping up the bank and actually 
climbing trees! 

Then there is a variety of catfish 
which are reproduced by’ oral incuba- 
tion; that is, the eggs, which are some- 
times almost as large as guinea eggs, 
are taken into the mouth of the male 
fish immediately after being laid and 
are kept there during the entire period 
of hatching. And even after hatching, 
the young are retained in the proud 
papa’s mouth until they are able to 
swim freely. During the long period 
of six weeks or more, while the faith- 
ful father is performing this unusual 
duty, he is obliged to abstain from all 
food and in consequence becomes great- 
ly emaciated. 

There is another variety of fish that 
grow hair and live in nests which they 
build on the bottoms of the rivers. 
There is another kind of fish that is 
lazy and lies buried in the mud for 
days, too lazy to move. 

After a week of this drifting along 
thru the jungles of Siam, on our little 
raft, the “Pride of Siam,” we finally 
reached Paknampoh, the railroad town. 
We could still continue on our raft 
all the way to Bangkok, 150 miles far- 
ther, or we could—if we had money 
enough—buy railroad tickets and ride 
to Bangkok on the train. 

We had plenty of money with us, 
but it was all in English pounds except 
what we had had changed at the 
Burma-Siam border into Siamese cur- 
rency, and that was almost gone. We 
had spent more than we had expected 
to, on account of our two companions 
whom we-had picked up, the German 
professor, and our Burmese boy, Nee- 
wah. Neither of these had any money, 
and we had paid all of their expenses 
for about two weeks. Furthermore, we 
found that one twenty-tical note, which 
we had got from the Chinese merehant 
who changed our money at the border, 
was counterfeit. A twenty-tical note 
is supposed to be worth about $10. 

All of these things had left us short, 
and when we @inally reached Paknam- 
poh we did not have enough money to 
buy even third-class railroad tickets to 
Bangkok for the four of us. Further- 
more, we doubted if the few cents that 
we had left would keep us supplied 
with food, even at the low prices that 
we found, for the week or so that it 
would take to float all the way on our 
raft. We could live on riee and fish 
and fruit for another week, but we 
were tired of our long raft ride and 
wanted to go by rail. 

We would try to sell the raft for 
enough money to buy our railroad tick- 
ets. This promised to be a difficult job. 














Way FISHER 


uses Wood with Steel 


) 





HEREisnosubstitute for | 

wood, because nothing 
else combines durability, resiliency 
and strength—no other material 
will eliminate “drumming” and 
absorb noise and road shock—to 
nearly the same degree. That is 
why Fisher uses wood-and-steel 
construction in every body that it 
builds. @In building bodies for 
Chevrolet, Fisher employs the 
same basic structural principles as 
in building bodies for Cadillac. 
This also holds true for Pontiac, 
Oldsmobile, Oakland, Viking, 
Buick and La Salle. Fisher and 
General Motors could save many 
millions of dollars every year by 
adopting cheaper body construc- 


in every Body 
which it builds 





GENERAL MOTORS 


Why Has an Axe a Wooden Handle? 
As a matter of fact, it would cost less to equip 
an axe with a handle of some other material— 
steel tubing, for instance. But the steel tubing, 
lacking the resiliency of wood, cannot absorb 
shocks as does wood. In fact, the shocks would 
be transmitted to the hands. For the same 
reason Fisher uses wood in its bodies so that the 
wood will absorb the real shocks and eliminate 
““drumming”’ both of which are increased when 
wood is not used. 


tion — especially in the lower price 
field—but Fisher and General 
Motors are committed tothe policy 
of quality construction in every 
price field. € That is why, when 
you buy a car with Body by 
Fisher, you are certain of better 
body quality. This quality is so far 
above anything else offered in that 
car’s immediate price field that, 
when you go outside the Fisher 
Body group, you must go to cars 
costing several hundred dollars 
more to obtain anything compa- 
rable. { In your next car, make 
sure of this greater value and 
better quality by buying a Gen- 
eral Motors car with Body by 
Fisher. 





Cadillac + LaSalle + Buick « Viking - 


Oakland - 


Oldsmobile + Pontiac + Chevrolet 


Body by FISHER 
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new school teacher who had come to | an’ see you fer a while an’ then ma | 


a, * Slaton. Bailey was safely lodged in the | him, like folks always do,” he ¢ 
care of Mr. East. plained, with the air of instructing 
call someone who should know better. 


















































ONSEQUENTLY, seven days after “But suppose I don’t want, to marry] 
Homesteaders in the Range Country Upton had ridden away, she was | Mr. Upton?” 

delighted to have a call from Jack “My gosh! I'd think anybody'd way 

By RAYMOND A. BERRY Simpson, who was bursting with pride | to marry him!” Jack exclaimed, bey) 

Author of “Wild Rose and Shoe-String,” ‘‘Up-Grade,” Etc. in a new pinto that Billy had bought | dered that anyone should have doubts 

for him to use on the ranch. about wanting to spend a lifetime wit, 

CHAPTER IX. strongest fiber of integrity and up- “How d’ye do, Miss Marshall.” this idol of his. “Why, I’ve lived wit 

N SPITE of his remarks to Titus, | rightness. Fun they would tolerate, “Hello, Jack. I’m glad to see you. | him all this time, an’ he’s never lickeg 
Upton still felt misgivings concern- | even some practical joking. But moral | You’ve been a long time making that | me onct.” This was Jack’s most. coy yol 

ing Barbara. It would be foolish to | laxness of any sort, no matter how | promised visit. How does it come?” clusive evidence of Billy’s good dispo 
allow pride to stand between his and | lovable the sinner, would be in her “Well, I’ve been sick a lot, and busy, | sition, and he stated it loftily. — 

Barbara’s happiness, yet he could not | parents’ eyes, more deadly than lep- | too. And you’ve been gone some. “But Mr. Upton has done wrong 

bring himself to call at Marshall’s | rosy. It had taken al] her strength | Ain’t this a peach of a pony!” ' things that I—I—I just couldn’t——* 1 
home to see her. He could outwit | to make this stand, and then she had Barbara admired the animal to the “Billy ain’t never done nothin’ really : 
Titus and his schemes, but the girl | done it only because of generations of | boy’s content, and then he came to the | wrong, Miss Marshall. Them things _ 
was another matter. Probably she | forebears who had endured flame, | heart of his errand. “What makes you } he does is just funny. He ain’t never . 
would soon be back on her homestead. | hardship or social sneers because of | treat Billy so all-fired mean, Miss | done nothin’ wrong in his life. Yoy bir 
He felt sure that if things did not come | moral or religious convictions. Once | Marshall?” can’t name a thing.” The last wast! °” 
to an open quarrel, that there must | the departing figure of the rider was Barbara parried. “What makes you | stated as a dare. . 
be some uncomfortable feeling about | gone from sight, she went into the | think I do?” Barbara hesitated. In the hard 
the matter of her testimony. He want- | house and wept~as she had never in “Gosh! Anybody kin see it. He’s | school in which Jack had _beeg ad 
ed to talk with her alone. Therefore, | her life. glum as can be, and that ain’t like | reared, a jail sentence was apparently és 
each day as he rode his fences or For a week the misery of existence {| him at all. I just know it must be you | no indication of moral weakness. | Io" 
worked about the fields, he watched | dragged on. Except for a brief call | that’s makin’ him that way.” would be good for the boy to leary ” 
for puffs of smoke above the little log | from her aunt, no one came near the “What do you think I ought to do?” | what decent people thought of such 
house. place. Jay Morgan, loyal soul, had | she asked, glad to talk to someone | things. 2 

One morning he was rewarded. Com- | decided that it was unfair to Billy to | about the affair, but not wishing to “What do you think of his being in am 
ing back to the house, he indulged in | rush Barbara while his friend was in | commit herself. jail all last winter?” pa 
an extra shave and change of raiment. | jail, so had consoled himself with a “Why, you ought to let him come (Continued on page 25) 

“What you dollin’ up for?” asked r 
the ever-watchful Jack. Lig 

“Goin’ to town after a load of cats, — 
and wanted to look my best,” Upton 
assured him solemnly. 

“Bet I'll find out yet.” 

“You ought to be a detective with T 
that nose of yours.” 

When Upton rode away, after tell- 
ing Preston in Jack’s presence that 
he was going to look for some cattle | 2% 
he feared had got over on Number | a 
Six, the boy quietly climbed to the va 
highest crest of the barn and watched 
till he saw his friend rein in his horse ; 4 
at the door of the little log house. P, \ Vi ee = a 
“Thought so,” he said to himself. 7 . ai 
“Wisht I could hear what they’re say- 
in, but as I can’t, I'll watch things. - 
There’s more’n one way of findin’ out : 
what you want to know in this world.” an 

Barbara, in a blue gingham that Up- | ly 
ton thought ravishingly becoming, was I a 
working, rake in hand, gathering up T doesn’t take a University course to prove the sound- ; 
the winter’s debris about her doorvard. | - ‘ AN ‘ Hf 
Upton rode up, and, swinging down | ness of these rules for hog feeding. Your own feed lots 4 S ; l ar 
vw undintcas ™-jcalaliamaiaa ’ and your own good sense tell you they are true: pe Wf a 

“Barbara!” - : 5 ; 

It was evident that the girl had seen First, feed should be required. It should be what the Y SS By pre 
1-9 angi 5 mn er Ri Rien yrekupeciemes hog needs. Successful feeders know that in addition to grains = is 
tho a telltale color flooded her face. ‘ 3 

“Oh, good morning, Mr. Upton.” and roughage, a hog needs minerals to build bones. For every AZ du 

“Billy,” he corrected tently. . 1,000 Ibs. of live weight, your hogs represent 10 to 18 Ibs. of : a 

“T don’t believe want to call you . ° es : 
Saat ita i ein olor lime (calcium) and phosphorus. FOS-FOR-US provides these 

“IT suppose it’s not necessary to ask two required minerals. * 
you why,” he agreed slowly, “but I F : ° : : a 
thought I'd wap cng jot MA ga FO | Second, your feeds must be right. You can’t afford to risk Well Satisfied with th 
thank you Tor your testimony in court. feeding impurities. FOS-FOR-US is made by one of the Nation’s FOS-FOR-US vt 

) srhaps yp oO ack §s ° ° . +1 ° 

chin ya einge Solbee wom ome aie | leading manufacturers of high grade fertilizers. FOS-FOR-US is I had twelve Brood Sows this he 
to have me explain some things.” | pure. It is most carefully prepared, milled and refined! Expert et tho sie ae “ 

ne ae sey tee chemists analyze every carload to protect its purity five spring pigs and I am well th 
this detailed explanation of all she i 3 eid P satisfied with FOS-FOR-US. The 
did not understand, yet she heard her- Af and uniformity. You can be sure it is right. - gilbe ta tebe eed & eon ned th 
self say, “People who are upright and om. 4 : +o: feed it and show a profit for my- ™ 
decent are not always getting them- Third, besides these two qualities, your hog self. I shall pba he to use it in e 
selves into predicaments where they 3 \ feed should be reasonable in price. Made in preference to minerals that cost Si 
mene: te Coen 2 pees sD enormous quantities, and sold through retail 2 oe x 
their friends. And this is a case where z 5 Pella, Iowa. 7 
nothing could make things right. I dealers who buy in carload lots at low freight g 
— I'll pod <r this world, — 3S ‘4 srates, FOS-FOR-US is sold at savings to you ss r 
choose my friends trom among people .] <¢ 
for whom I can have some venliieg = a * \ that range from 25% fo to 50%. For a 8 
cen Soleree could ever make you i PA | Ask your feed dealer about FOS-FOR-US. $s e . 

“No. I ’d rather be with you than ° Meee sis I fed FOS-FOR-US Mineral Mix- t 

RE SF tok. 2 pee Sal ture to my hogs and got very good e 
any man : ever saw, but it would be ; netsites: Com ence dear & ts tees : 
just one nightmare of constant worry. than worth what it c@ts according , 
I could never bear it.’ to the prices on other minerals 

The answer came in a low voice, but that are selling around now. Since , 
it carried with it the force of a set- feeding FOS-FOR-US I fed 
tled decision. Upton swung back on another kind—that cost almost ; 
bie hoves. three times as much — and did ] 

“All right, Barbara. I love you, and not get any more noticeable re- : 
you know it, but if I could make a wo-  < '@ 2 2 \ i sults from feeding it. I am going f 
. nee : : ham ; back to FOS-FOR-US and also ; 
— E ea Di vers og -_ gf so “ WHERE: cs intend to feed it to my cows this 

ave her without her trust. : 
sik sim tn Sener inna” PRODUCES H AVIER HOGS-MORE ECCS-MORE MILK ee Elmer Hausmeir, 

Slowly he spoke, and as slowly rode Waukon, Iowa. 
away. Two great forces pulled at the [NTERNATIONAL GRICULTURAL ORPORATION | 
girl. She was alone in a strange place. MANUFACTURER OF ee8Gee Grave Ferreeszers 7 
Whatever her uncle Titus might be, 
her own parents were made of the CEDAR RAPIDS SAVINGS BANK BLDG., Dept 44 CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 
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le wrong MAY BIRTHDAYS CONTEST Mother’ S Da M, 12 LITTLE COOKS’ CLUB 

ef reall What great men and women were Vs, ay As you read Little Betty’s pages 

om things porn in May? Do you know? Then =e ‘ ae ; : ; : of recipes and homemaking sugges- 

n’t neta nd us their names, the date of QO’ DAY, May 12, Mother's Day would bring more happiness to you tions do you sometimes wonder 

ife. Yo pirth for each and a sentence will be observed in all the yourself. Perhaps some of our boys how many other girls, interested in 

Rant = apiece about the work by which churches of our country. ft is a day and girls have.formed the bad habit I learning to cook, are reading those 
each gained fame. set aside to honor the mothers who have described. If they will just make same. pages, and trying the same 

he har Send your letters in by May 15. are living and the memory of those _ it a point to make Mother's Day one in recipes? 

1d been Address Birthday Contest Editor, whom death has called. It centers our which there will not be a single cross Then here’s some interesting 

parent] Wallaces’ _ Farmer, Des Moines, thought on the service our mothers word spoken, it will be an observance news for all of our Wallaces’ Farm- 

Tein : Iowa. Write on one side of the have rendered and brings back many of Mother's Day which I know she will er Little Cooks. When you paste 

to leary paper only. . precious memories. appreciate. ; ’ Betty’s last page of helpful sugges- 

of such A prize of $3 will be given for the This day should be observed not Perhaps some of our boys and girls tions in your Little Betty scrap- 
pest letter. The name of the prize only in the churches but in the homes, are not always as respectful to either book, and when you try those rec- 

being winner will be announced on this where the tender care and thoughtful their mothers or their fathers as they ipes that she has given you, 2,000 
page next month. Any boy or girl service of the mother mean so much. should be. It is not from intent, but other Wallaces’ Farmer girls will 

) who reads Wallaces’ Farmer and There is no finer thing in the world rather from thoughtlessness on their be doing the same thing. That 
who is not over eighteen years old than the love of a mother for her part, and here again you would bring means that you belong to a Little 

i is eligible to compete. child, and the more children there are a smile to mother’s face if you were Cooks’ Club with a membership of 

a in the home, the greater the love for careful as to what you said and how 2,000—a membership that is in- 











May Star Story 


The chief astronomical feature of 
not in the evening but in 
the daytime. Unfortunately, it will 
not be visible to people in the United 


May occurs, 





States, but a number of American as- 
tronomers have traveled half way 
= around the world to see it. This is the 
ae total eclipse of the sun which takes 
place on May 9. It will be seen in 
Malaysia, which, since the beginning 


of the present eentury, has been es- 
pecially favored with eclipses. 

Compared with the magnificent spec- 
tacle of a total eclipse of the sun, the 
evening sky in May has little sched- 
uled that is of great importance. The 
planets Venus and Jupiter, which were 
so prominent in the west after twilight 
a month or two ago, have now passed 
to the neighborhood of the sun and 
are no longer visible. Mars is still 
present in the sky, however, and in the 
middle of the month sets about mid- 
night. It is visible in the southwest 
during the evening, in the constella- 
tion of Cancer, the crab. Saturn, the 
ringed planet, now rises about 10 p. m. 
It is visible in the late evening as a 
pale yellow star of the first magnitude 
between the constellations of Scorpio, 
the Scorpion, and Sagittarius, the 
archer. 


There is one rarely visible planet, 


is however, that can be seen this month. 
$ It is Mercury. So seldom does this get 
E into a position for seeing, that even 
1 the great Copernicus, whe first showed 
: the world that it was a member of the 
‘i solar system and, together with the 

earth, revolving around the sun, is 
t said never to have seen it. 


This month Mercury is at the great- 
est distance east of the sun, or at 
greatest eastern elongation, as the as- 
tronomer ealls it, on May 15. On that 
) date it sets about two hours after the 
sun and is visible about 20 degrees 
above the horizon at. sunset. Twenty 
degrees is about half the distance be- 
tween Regulus, the bright star at the 
end of the sickle in Leo, in the sotith- 
west, and Pollux, the brighter of the 
two twins, low in the northwest. For 
about a week before and after this 
date, Mercury can be seen as a bright 
star, low in the western sky at dusk. 
It should not be difficult to pick it up 
with the naked eye, but a pair of opera 
glasses or binoculars may help in lo- 
cating it. When one once knows where 
to look for it, it can be easily seen. 

Nine first magnitude stars are now 
in the sky. Regulus, at.the end of the 
handle of the sickle in Leo, the Lion, 
is one of these, and so is Pollux*in Ge- 
Mini, the twins. 




















each one seems to be. Mother love is 
unselfish, devoted, gives much and de- 
mands but little. The older you grow, 
the more you appreciate all that it 
means. 

I wish our boys and girls on the 
farm would bear in mind Mother’s 
Day, May 12, and show her by some 
act of thoughtful service how much 
you appreciate all that she means to 
you. Sometimes,brothers and sisters 
do not get along very well in the 
home. They argue and quarrel about 
things, very greatly to the sorrow and 
annoyance of their mother. I do not 
know of anything that would bring a 
smile more quickly to your mother’s 
face than to see you get along well to- 
gether. She wants you to be kindly 
to each other and to cultivate the love 
and affection which brothers and sis- 
ters should have for each other, and 
that is certainly the very thing that 


you acted on Motker’s Day. As some 
one has said: “Habit is a cable; we 
weave a thread of it every day and at 
last we can not break it.” How im- 
portant it is, then, to form habits that 
make for the happiness of all. 

I do not believe there is a single 
boy or girl into whose home Wallaces’ 
Farmer goes who does not love moth- 
er. There are so many little thought- 
ful and kindly deeds that they can do 
on Mother’s Day that would make this 
love manifest to the mother you love 


so much. Surely there is something 
that every boy and girl can do on 
Mother’s Day to bring a smile to 


mother’s face. It may be the daugh- 
ters helping with the meals, the boys 
watching out to see that the water 
pail is filled or that mother receives 
some help from them in the other 
work that she finds it. necessary to do. 
Perhaps some of our girls may sur- 
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creasing every day. 

If you aren’t already a Little 
Cook, send your dime for a scrap- 
book and begin—now! 











prise mother by getting up early in 
the morning and getting breakfast 
while she gets a needed rest. Why 
not try it? 

Perhaps the boys may go out in the 
woods in the morning and bring in a 
nice bouquet of flowers for the table, 
or it may be that there is some little 
present you know mother would like 
to have which you boys and girls can 
give her together. Just think over the 
things that you could do to bring hap- 
piness to your mother, and I know you 
will find many. Thoughtful planning 
of Mother’s Day will help a lot. If you 
find yourself short of ideas, ask father 
what he would suggest, and I am sure 
that he will tell you of a number of 
things to do. It may be that he will 
want you to do some of the things that 
he failed to do for his mother when 
he was a boy, as all too often we think 
of things we could and should have 
done for mother that we failed to do 
until too late. 

A little affection and a little kind- 
ness to mother on your part will bring 
joy not only to her heart but to yours, 
and so we urge our boys and girls to 
plan for Mother’s Day and do ail with- 
in their power to maké it a happy day 
in the home. I am sure that our koys 
and girls will not need any urging, and 
I wish that. I might look in on some of 
the homes on Mother’s Day and see 
the fine things they are doing to make 
mother happy. 

Take my word for it, boys and girls; 
it is worth while. It is the little, 
thoughtful deeds of service that we 
give in ‘the home that smooth life’s 
journey, and Mother’s Day is just one 
of the occasions that makes all of us 
think about them. I wish you all joy 
in the day. UNCLE JOHN. 

Nine of the ten boys in the livestock 
class in vocational agriculture at Cos- 
grove Consolidated School. Johnson 
county, Iowa, have purchased fourteen 
purebred brood sows for their home 
practice work during the coming year. 
In addition, one of the boys, Lenus 
Griffin, is feeding two baby beeves. 
Leonard Kuebaish, is brooding a flock 
of 250 chiekens. 

As class projects, the boys are run- 
ning an ineubator in the basement of 
the school building and for the third 
consecutive year are supplying pa- 
trons of the community with garden 
plants from hotbeds which the boys 
are caring for. 
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Stunts, Just for Fun 


The stunt winning third place may 
not be new to some of you, but it was 
done that it deserves a 
letters. Opal 
Sloane of Perry, lowa, sent 
us this stunt. She “it 
amusing stunt to be given where there 
is a party of young people who enjoy 
a good time and plenty of fun.” 

The hostess who has charge of the 
evening’s entertainment watches for 
an opportunity when the party has 
quieted down and everybody is won- 
dering just what to do next. Then 
she makes this appeal. 

“No evening is complete without a 
play, and if you will kindly help, we 
can have a good one. First we will 
need two to act as a curtain (have 
them come up and stand, one on each 
side of the person giving: the play). 

“Next I will need one gentleman to 
act as leading man (call some person 
by name and ask him to come to the 
front). 

“Also, I will need some sweet young 
lady to act as the star in this play 
(call some girl’s name and have her 
come forward). 

“We will need a father and mother 
(call two more). 

“Now we must have a villain or a 
comedian. (These actors can be very 
cleverly picked if the hostess knows 
her group.) 

“Just two more to act as grand- 
father and grandmother. and three or 
four others for extras, then our cast 
will be complete. (When all are up on 
the front of the stage, ask them to 
stand very close and you will introduce 
them to the crowd.) 

“Then comes the trick of the eve- 
ning and the fun of the stunt. 

“Now that I have a complete cast of 
characters,” Opal says, “we will begin 
the play. Oh, yes—I forgot to tell you 
the name of the play. It is, ‘The Gath- 
ering of the Nuts.’” 


80 
place 
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cleverly 


in the winning 


says, is an 





Miss Arnquist’s Letter 


Dear Four-H Club Girls: One of the 
lovely things about having a home is 
that we can share it with our friends 
—that is what I thought when I re- 
ceived a letter from Columbia Univer- 
sity, New-York, telling me that a for- 
eign visitor wished to come 
to Iowa to study our Four-H 
girls clubs, and other phases 
of home economics. It was 
such fun to write back, ex- 
tending not only the hospital- 
ity of my own wee apartment, 
but that of the big state of 
Iowa, to this, our latest. for- 
eign visitor, Miss Elsa Dyrs- 
sen, of Sweden. 

Miss Dyrssen is the princi- 
pal of a normal training 
school for rural home eco- 
nomics teachers in southern 
Sweden. She was especially 
interested in the Four-H girl 
and her organization, feeling 
that this training would be 
very vital to her own girls as 
a supplement to the work 
given in her school. She was 
thus interested in seeing all 
phases of the work, the state 
organization, the county or- 
ganization and the organiza- 
tion of the local clubs. With 
modifications she thought 
that she could use our Ameri- 
can Four-H emblem in her 
own country. The four-leaf 
clover with its white four H’s 
which stand for head, hand, 
heart and health, can be used os ttle 


This Little Betty 


‘tty Homemaking C 


in her country since these four words 
begin with “H” in her language as 
they do in ours. 

Iowa has been fortunate in being 
able to entertain, in the past five or 
six years, these representatives from 
the following countries: Miss Dyrs- 
sen, of Sweden; Mademoiselle Aydat, 
of France, who is teaching home eco- 
nomics in the schools of Paris now; 
Miss Ulla Christinsen, of Denmark, 
who, by the way, is doing a fine piece 
of work in Four-H in her own country; 
Miss Mathilde Christenson, of Norway, 
who is now married and living in New 
York; Miss Elvira Smeyers, of Bel- 
gium, who is working under handicap 
in that country, pioneering in the ex- 
tension field; Miss Ethel Nightengale, 
of England, who is in charge of the 
women’s and girls’ institutes of Eng- 


land, an organization closely allied to 
our extension organization; Miss Kyra 
Klinderova, of Czechoslovakia, who 
has recently returned to her own coun- 
try but because of illness in her im- 
mediate family has not begun her 
work, and Miss Leo Lansdorp, of 
South Africa, who is doing some work 
in Canada before returning to her own 
country. 

The visits of these charming guests 
from our sister countries draw us to- 
gether more closely, making us real- 
ize that the problems are not those of 
our own country alone, but those of 
the world, and that the-solving of them 
will mean a getting together and an 
understanding and appreciation of 
each other. The contact will broaden 
the vision of all of us. 

JOSEPHINE ARNQUIST, 





When Four-H 





Girls Entertain 








Informal entertaining can be at its 
very best in the country and, as a mat- 
ter of fact, it often is. 

Della Thompson Lutes tells this in- 
teresting experience: 

“When I was a young girl,” she 
writes, “I taught school for a few 
years in the country districts of Mich- 
igan, and in the homes where I board- 
ed and visited I learned lessons of 
true hospitality that I have never for- 
gotten. 

“There was one house in particular 
where I loved to go—and so did every- 
one else. A big family lived in it— 
five girls and two boys and a father 
and mother who never could have too 
much company. It was an old farm 
house with big rooms and a long table 
which always had to have an extra 
leaf in its length and an extra plate 
ready to put in place at a moment’s 
notice. 

“Uncle Jed’ was the name of the 
farmer who headed this hospitable 
home and Uncle Jed could be counted 
on with an almost absolute certainty 
never to come from town without 
bringing a guest for a night or longer. 
Just so sure as he met an acquaint- 
ance who had been ill, or who was 
worn out with too much work, ‘Come 
on home with me,’ Uncle Jed would 
say. ‘A little country air and a little 
country food is what you need.’ And 
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nobody ever failed to accept an invita- 
tion to Uncle Jed’s house if he had 
ever been there or knew anyone who 
had.” 

To my mind, a visit -in the country 
has every sort of advantage over one 
in the city, whether it be merely a 
very informal meal or a more preten- 
tious week-end. And a girl in her 
teens has constant opportunities not 
only to entertain her friends but also 
those of other members of the family. 

Informal entertaining, however, is 
not to be confused with carelessness. 
No matter who the guest is, even your 
closest friend, it is a mark of good 
manners to take special care in your 
preparation for the visit. “Special 
care” does not mean a great deal of 
worry, hard work, or elaborate ar- 
rangements for mother®or anyone else 
in the family. It does mean a fresh 
tablecloth, a bowl] of flowers or fruit, 
perhaps, as a table centerpiece, and a 
pleasant, easy atmosphere. 

Very often the simplest sort of a 
meal can be transformed into a real 
“company” affair on a moment’s no- 
tice with the addition of some of moth- 
er’s best pickles or jelly and an “extra 
nice’ dessert which can be hastily as- 
sembled in many cases by the young 
girl of the family. 

A complete absence of fuss and flur- 
ry of any kind should characterize a 
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who has studied the Little Betty Recipes, > made the practical and 
o has not only qualified as 
one of Wallaces’ Farmer's little cooks, but has also pasted every 
page of “Little Recipes for Little Cooks’ in the Little Betty Scrap 
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We hope that each Wallaces’ Farmer 
that is to be sent out at the close of the Little 
Course to every little cook who has met the requirements listed on the award. 


delicious dishes described therein, 
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“company” visit. And if things shoulg 
happen to go wrong, don’t apologize 
Nothing is so disconcerting as the 
hostess who persists in saying things 
like, “I don’t know what’s the matter 
with this cake. It’s never been like 
this before!” Do the best you cap 
and let it go at that. 

Be sure that there is a clean comb, 
needles and thread, a nail file ang 
plenty of pins conveniently at hand jp 
the bedroom. A fresh. cake of soap 
should be provided for the gnest’s own 
special use. ‘ 

Birthdays, Sunday evenings, anni. 
versaries, are all excellent opportuni. 
ties for informal entertaining in the 
country home. In one rural commvp. 
nity I know of, Sunday afternoon is a 
great time for “visiting.” Everyone 
puts on his best bib and tucker and 
calls upon the nearest neighbors. On 
such occasions, the young girl of the 
family is an invaluable asset. She can 
help with the serving, see that the 
guests are having a good time, and do 
much to make the time a pleasant one. 

Are you, perhaps, timid about invit- 
ing your own friends to your home? 
Try it once and see how easy it is. A 
conference with mother is the first 
requisite. Then invite your guests, 
make simple preparations for their 
entertainment, and don’t worry! Try 
to make the visit such a success that 
the visitors will be tickled to death 
to get a second invitation. 





It’s a Mystery 


Isn’t it fun to come home from 
school and wonder what mother plans 
to have for supper? And sniff around 
the kitchen and maybe take a lid or 
two off the various pans and things 
on the stove, and say, “Oh, mother, 
shall I put the soup spoons on when | 
set the table?” Or if perhaps there's 
to be company you say, “Mother, shall 
we have an extra fork for pie?” And 
of course you're just. fishing—for all- 
sized folks do get curious about what 
they’ll have for supper! 

Similar psychology covers the 
dainty sandwiches served guests at 
parties, and also the weird concoc- 
tions one occasionally buys at drug 
store fountains, labelled “Melba nut 
sundae,” or “Happy thought split.” 
Women and cooks have known for 
years there’s a thrill in the undiscov- 
ered recipes. 

And Little Betty has per- 
ceived this -device young. 
What will her next page of 
cookery, to appear in the sec- 
ond May issue of Wallaces’ 
Farmer, tell about? We wish 
we could whisper the secret 
but actually, we don’t know. 
Will she make a simple des- 
sert and if so, will she bake it 
or cook it in the double boil- 
er? Or will she, maybe, put 
on a wee roast, all by herself, 
for the dolly’s dinner? Betty 
is a wily youngster and no 
one can cajole such informa- 
tion from her. So yourself 
and ourself will have to’ wait 
with paste and scissors ready, 
for the surprise this young 
lady is planning. 

We assume, of course, that 
yourself, like ourself, has one 
of Betty’s bright. red scrap- 
books, with a clean, white 
page of it just aching for her 
next illustrated recipe article. 
If it happens that you haven't 
secured one yet, send us 1) 
cents with your name and ac- 
dress written plainly, and we 
will rush you a copy of Little 
Betty’s Cook Book, ready for 
her next page of recipes. 
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AY flowers, a glad group of girls, 
and a grassy lawn under a green 
spreading tree! Could ever there be a 
lovelier setting for a summer garden 


fete? The month of May brings sum- 
mer, and summer means music and 
flowers. While it would be lovely to 


welcome summer with. the coming of 
May, the garden fete may be planned 
for any of the later months, if you 
wish. 

Preparation 


The nice thing about a garden fete is 
that any number of girls may give it. 
If it happens to be a girls’ club camp 
planning the program, then the girls 
may group together according to clubs 
for the musical numbers. Or if it -hap- 
pens to be only one club giving the 
garden fete, then the musical numbers 
may be sung as solos. 

The hostess to the garden party may 
be a club leader or a club girl. In the 
invitations, make it clear that the 
guests are to be music-lovers. There 
are certain plans and preparations that 
should be made by the hostess. Ask 
each girl who plays a portable instru- 
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This may be sung as a canon. 


ment—a flute, horn, harmonica, uku- 
lele or that type of thing, to bring it, 
and come ready to add at least one 
number to a program that has to do 
with birds, flowers and summer. 

In the invitations, ask half of the 
girls to bring horseshoes (new shiny 
ones if they can get them), hung from 
a short loop of tape, to be used as tri- 
angles, and a large spike. When the 
spikes are struck against the horse- 
shoes, they really have a musical 
sound. The other half of the girls are 
each to bring two dozen long-stemmed 
clover tlusters—red and white—with 
plenty of green leaves. 

In some of the previous club meet- 
ings, the girls should learn to sing the 
two group songs that are shown on 
this page. The rest of the program 
may be planned so that the musical, 
solo parts can be practiced separately. 
Be sure that the girls do know the 
group songs, because the melodies are 
so sweet when sung out-of-doors. 


Setting the Stage 


The garden party or the garden fete 
may be given in any attractive out-of- 
door spot. If possible, move a musical 
instrument out under the trees. Plan 
to use one of your loveliest trees as 
the center of activities. The lawn or 
the grass should be clipped and raked. 
Under the tree there should be a table 
to hold the instruments, the music and 
the other things that are to be used for 
the program after the march. If you’d 
like, the table could be decorated in 
green and white. Get a large bowl of 
White roses and white clover for the 
center. If the party is to be informal, 
place plenty of cushions and rugs 
around the lawn between the chairs, 
garden seats and the hammock. Of 
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Bringing In the May 


By FANNIE BUCHANAN 








course the garden party will have 
guests who do not take an active part 
in the program. I’m sure the mothers 
would enjoy seeing a lovely garden 
fete given by the Four-H girls. 

As each guest arrives, the hostess 
should set her to making garlands for 
the grand march. These garlands, 
about one and one-half yards long, have 
for a foundation a strip of green crepe 
paper about two inches wide, with a 
row of tiny slits (three or four inches 
apart) down the center of each. Into 
these slits the long stems of the clover 
are woven. 


The Garland March 


When the guests have all arrived, 
and the garlands are all completed, 
the garland march opens the festivi- 
ties. For this, half of the girls carry 
the green and white clover garlands. 
The other half wear the horseshoe tri- 
angles hanging from the left wrist, and 
carry a long spike in the right hand. 

The space to be used in the march 
is Outlined by two girls, dressed as 
pages, placed at each of the four cor- 
ners. (If you are short of girls, the 
places may be marked with stakes dec- 
orated with clover garlands! however, 
the girls add a lot if you have a large 
number.) 

If girls are used to mark the cor- 
ners, they use the clover garlands to 
form arches under which the march- 
ing lines pass. The line of march 
should have been planned by the host- 
ess with the four leaders, who are al- 
ways the first two in each file. The 
girls with triangles come from the left 
and meet the girls with the garlands, 
who, as they meet, march on the right 
side of the triangle girls. The garland 
march needs dainty music, and the 
“Glow Worm” is often used. As the 
files of girls move forward to meet in 
the center, the triangles tap a bell- 
like accompaniment to the march mu- 
sic, while the garlands sway from side 
to side in rhythm. As the lines meet, 
the partners carry the garlands be- 
tween them, the triangle accompani- 
ment being continued. The march 
should end with the guests in a large 
double circle about the tree, the girls 
with triangles on the inside. 

As the music of the march finishes, 
the triangle girls run in to the tree 


and lay the horseshoes at its foot, then 
run back toward their partners. They 
pause at a point about six or eight feet 
from their partners and there they 
sing the invitation to the tree. For 
this they use the song, “Come Follow.” 
As they sing the first phrase, “Come, 
follow, follow, follow, follow, follow, 
follow me,” they side-slip toward the 
tree, at the same time extending the 
left arm in the direction of the tree, 
and with the right hand beckoning the 
partner to come. At the end of the 
first phrase, they stand waiting for 
their partners, who sing the second 
phrase, “Whither shall I follow, follow, 
follow, Whither shall I follow, follow 
thee?” As they sing, the garland girls 
run forward with light steps, hands 
extended, still holding the garlands. 
As they finish the second phrase, they 
should reach their partners, who now 
lead them to the tree, and they all 
sing, “To the green-wood, to the green- 
wood, green-wood tree,” ending about 
the tree in an informal circle, with 
hands and faces raised in greeting. 


Program 


The guests now make themselves 
comfortable on rugs and cushions, 
ready for the musical program. This, 
of course, will have to be adapted to 
the music available. However, the fol- 
lowing program is possible for any 
group if they can obtain a phonograph: 

“The Four-Leaf Clover” (Brownell), 
sung by all. 

“To a Wild Rose” (MacDowell), vio- 
lin solo. 

“The Linden Tree” (Schubert), four 
girls with ukulele. 

“Butterfly” (Grieg), piano solo. 
“Summer Is a-Coming In,” 
by all. : 

“TI Know a Lovely Garden” (d’Harde- 

slot), vocal solo. 

“Dreaming” (Parish), sung by all. 

“Hearts and Flowers,” orchestra, 
with triangle accompaniment. 

“Come With Thy Lute,” sung by all. 

The songs here suggested for group 
singing are most of them known to all 
club girls, with the possible exception 
of “Summer Is a-Coming In.” This is 
a quaint old song and has an interest- 
ing history. It dates back more than 
two hundred years before Columbus 
made his famous voyage. At that long 


sung 


ago time, it was sung by the monks 
in an ancient abbey of England: The 
original copy is now carefully pre- 
served in the British Museum. It is 
intended to be sung as a canon (sort 
of round), one voice following another 
and each singing the same melody. 
Club girls will enjoy trying out this 
old song of summer. Four groups will 
sing, beginning one after another when 
the group before has rzached the num- 
ber of four measures, 


Refreshments 


Glasses of iced cherry juice served 
with caraway wafers on white plates 
decorated with a spray of garden roses 
make a dainty refreshment for a sum- 
mer musical. When the glasses are 
empty, the cooperative music idea may 
be further carried out: by having the 


girls, with their silver spoons, tap 
their tumblers to the orchestra or 
piano music of “Southern Roses 


Waltz,” by Strauss, or “Warbler’s Ser- 
enade,” by Perry. 

The afternoon is brought to a close 
by a hoop rolling contest. The hoop 
and hoop-rod should be wound with 
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“To the Tree” is to be sung as a 
chorus. 


pink and white, and the rod decorated 
at the end with a bunch of clover. The 
hoop must be rolled down a long aisle 
made by stretching the garlands upon 
the grass in two lines about three feet 
apart. The girl who successfully rolls 
the hoop along this aisle to the end, 
without pause, wins a bouquet of 
roses. 

Since this has been a cooperative 
musical party, the guests all leave 
singing. On foot, horseback, by auto 
or buggy, singly or in groups, the girls 
are to sing as they go. 





Accessories Should 
Glisten 


Ten strings of beads in a casket, 
and not one fit to wear! How many 
girls find themselves in that predica- 
ment. The luster has gone from some 
of them; the silver catches have tar- 
nished on others. Rings, bracelets, and 
other trinkets that adorn the young 
girl, lose their freshness and bril- 
liance, especially if they are worn only 
at intervals. These little accessories 
of the well garbed girl should never 
be dowdy: and when it takes such 
little effort to keep them sparkling 
and bright, there is no excuse for hav- 
ing them dull. 

It is a simple matter to restore them 
to full beauty. Wash them in warm 
sudsy water, using a soft brush to 
get at small crevices. Rinse them in 
a second sudsy water, and then dry. 
You can bring back the gloss by rub- 
bing with a soft cloth. Use silver pol- 
ish on catches, silver ornaments and 
chains and remove it in sudsy water. 
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of Forearm Triangular Sling—Open 
flat on chest with point 
injured Carry one 
and the 
of the neck and 


Fracture 
sling, lay 
at level of 
end over 


bandage 
elbow of 


opposite 


arm. 
shouldet carry 
other end up on the other side 
tie behind neck. 


Hand; Knot and Com- 
Palm—Lay wrist down 
cravat bandage; cross 
into a knot. Com- 
around the hand, 


Figure of Eight of 
press for Wound of 
on the middle of the 
on the palm side and twist 
plete by carrying the ends 


and tie, 


Fracture of Collar Bone—(1) Put soft pad 
(cotton, excelsior, waste, leaves) in fore part 
of armpit. Apply open bandage to front of 
chest, point to chin, lay hand on bandage and 


pull point over and tuck it below the forearm, 


SS 


SS. 








First Aid for Scouts 


fone you go camping, you want to know something about first 
aid. Somebody is always getting banged up. But you need to 
know something. about it when you are right at home, too. Every 
so often, there are cuts on hands and arms, a sprained wrist, an 
injured foot, and occasionally more serious hurts. It is necessary 
for somebody to look after them. You can’t have a doctor running 
out for everything. 

Do you know how to take care of these emergencies? There is 
lots of good information on first aid in your Boy Scout Handbook. 
On this page are some reminders in the same field. Some of the 
pictures here produced show bandages for injuries we hope you won't 

run into, or if you do, 
we hope there will be 
a doctor handy. There 
is no harm in looking 
them over, tho. You 
never know just when 
knowledge of this sort 
will come in handy. 
But for ordinary 
accidents, you ought to 
learn how to handle the 
whole job from start to 
finish. First, what 
equipment do you need? 
Fracture of Lower Leg—Two side splints from If you have a first 
knee to the foot. Pad and tie with aid kit, you're fixed. 
figure of eight of foot and ankle; ties at upper If you don’t, buy a kit, 
and middle. stock up on the follow- 
ing: Several rolls of 
three-inch gauze bandage; square pieces of muslin around twenty-four 
inches wide, for cravat or handkerchief bandages; a roll of two-inch 
adhesive tape; a bottle of iodine. For slings, take a square yard of 
muslin and cut it diagonally for two slings. 

Suppose little Tommy cuts his finger. Wash it off, of course, 
put the iodine on (he won’t like this; it stings) and then take the 
gauze, fold it so it’s one and one-half inches wide, and follow the 
directions given under the illustration. Only remember this, too: Hold 
the end of the bandage tight against the patient’s wrist with your left 
hand; hold the roll in the palm of your right hand, and manage the 
winding with the same hand. 

A little harder is a case when brother Jim gets a cut on his 
palm. This is a bit mean to get at, but try it this way. Remember 
about the washing and the iodine, and see that clean bandage only 
touches the wound. 
Notice the instructions 
under the illustration. 
Make a compress of 
half a dozen layers of 
gauze folded up in a 
rectangle, put this over 
the palm where it will 
press against the 
wound, then lay the 
back of the wrist on 
the middle of the cra- 
vat or handkerchief 
bandage and _ proceed 
as indicated. The twist, 
which holds the com- 
press in place, is the 
important trick in this 
job. 

What is to be done 
for a sprained wrist? 
You’ll need some new 
equipment, splints. For 
these, basswood or any 
pliable wood is best; 
lath, pieces of shingle, may be used in a pinch. Use one on each side of 
the arm, from the end of the palm to the elbow. Tie them on with 
gauze bandage, and be careful not to bandage too tight. Put the fore- 
arm in a sling; follow the instructions under the picture. Of course, 
you'll want a doctor to see the arm, but you can make the unlucky 
one more comfortable while the doctor’s on the way. And then, too, 
the sling will want readjusting often later. 

This is just a start, of course. You can work out bandaging 
methods for other injuries with the aid of the illustrations. In the 
case of serious injuries, don’t try to do too much. Keep the patient 
quiet, and let the doctor do the deciding as to what’s necessary. 

Get out your bandages and try some of the easier combinations 
once in a while. Remember, when there is an accident, you’re going 
to be excited and hurried. You’ll do a better job then if you have 
had a little practice. 


(Photographs on this page are used by courtesy of Bauer & Black.) 


below 


Start of Spiral of Finger—The bandage is 
taken twice around the wrist; then it is carried 
from the thumb side obliquely down over the 
back of the hand to the point of the finger and 
is wound up spirally until it gets to the base of 
the finger. Then it is carried around the wrist. 


Fracture of Upper Arm—Two padded splints 
must be provided, the inside one going up 
nearly to the armpit. Then make a tie at 
each end, as shown in the illustration above, 
A cravat sling is used for the support of the 
hand, 


































Improvised Tourniquet of Upper Arm—Lay 
center of cravat opposite the bleeding artery 
or vein; carry the ends around to the opposite 
side and build up the knot over the vessel 
Complete bandage by taking ends around limb 
and tying. 


Fracture of Collar Bone—(2) Carry thé 
covered hand to the opposite shoulder an 
tie the ends. This brings the shoulder Up 
Apply the cravat over the elbow and tie i 
‘around the body. 
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He Came Back Once 
Too Often 


When John Webber, of Missouri 
Valley. lowa, missed about ten dollars 


from his home last January, and Mrs. 


Arthur Wisecup couldn’t locate her 
wrist watch at their place, they im- 
mediately notified a third neighbor, 
Chester Neufind, to be on the lookout 
for 2 possible thief in their commu- 
nity. Anticipating a return visit of 
the marauder, these three farmers 
planned for his reception. As a result 
of their vigilance, John Smith is now 
serving sentence of from one to ten 
years at Fort Madison for theft of a 
revolver belonging to John Webber, a 
Wallaces’ Farmer Service Bureau 
member. 

On February 3, remembering their 
experience of the Sunday two weeks 
pefore When some one entered and 
took their money, Webber marked a 
38 caliber H. & A. revolver in order 
that it could be identified, and left it 
handy at home before going out for 
a ride with his wife. His neighbor, 
Neufind, being wise to what might 
happen, glanced in the direction of the 








John Smith. He got ten years. 


Webber place occasionally and shortly 
after noon saw a stranger come by 
and turn into Webbers’. So the Neu- 
finds and their boy, Bill, got into their 
car and drove over, but seeing that 
the man was already inside the Web- 
ber house they went on to Wisecup’s 
for more help. They found Mr. and 
Mrs. Wisecup getting ready to go out, 
and deciding the marauder might visit 
them next if he thought they also 
were away, Mrs. Wisecup persuaded 
her husband to take out his car and 
hide it, leaving the garage door open. 
Meanwhile Neufind .went after more 
help and met Matt. Gilmore, the son of 
another neighbor, en route. 

Armed with a shotgun, Wisecup hid 
in the stairway, and his wife stationed 
herself at an upstairs window where 
she could warn her husband should 
the prowler appear. Sure enough, the 
stranger, seeing the garage doors open, 
Came up te_the door and knocked 
hree times, then softly opened it and 
alked in, closing the door behind him. 
“Put ‘em up straight, Mister, and keep 
hem there!” Wisecup commanded, and 


me held the prisoner while Mrs. Wise- . 


up phoned ‘the sheriff. Just then 
Weufind and Gilmore arrived, and 
Wisecup directed, “Search the fellow 
and see if he’s got anything on him.” 
ilmore did so and found the revolver 
Which Mr.. Webber later identified. 
Within half an hour the whole show 
Was over and the deputy sheriff had 
ome out for his prisoner. The plea 
fas guilty and John Smith is now 
Ber'ving his stretch in the pen for theft 
pf a revolver from the premises of 
ohn Webber, where a Wallaces’ 
armer protective sign was posted. 
Because of the proOmpt action of both 
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NEVER again need you buy oil on 
faith or guess or unsupported claims. 

Now you can buy on FACTS. 

Wadhams now offers an exact test of 

A challenge test of 


motor oil value. 


ill you 
hoose ? 


Wadhams Improved Motor Oil set a new 
standard of unbeatable mileage. 


Other tests revealed that the oil that most 
closely approached Wadhams in mileage, 
was highest of all in trouble-making car- 








most miles per quart. 


That means most lubrica- 
tion for your motor, most 
value for every dollar you 
spend on oil. 


Independent engineers, fact- 
seeking, absolutely impartial, 
proved the mileages shown 
here. 


With new automobile motors, 
and the modernscientificequip- 













THIS CHART 

= shows miles per quart delivered by 
S widely known brands* of motor oil, in 
same motor, under identical conditions. 
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“lenpartia! tests conducted by famed Engi- 
neering Laboratory. Complete reports 





on file for inspection at Wadhams offices. 








bon residue, the poorest in 
cold test. 

Wadhams not only gives most 
miles per quart in your car — 
most acres per gallon in your 
tractor—but its freedom from 
heavy carbon residue holds 
carbon troubles to a minimum. 
Sold in correct weights for 
every car, truck and tractor. 
Go to the Wadhams dealer— 
look for the red disc sign. 
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ment of a great state 
university, they tested 
five leading brands of 
motor oil. 
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WADHAMS OIL COMPANY 
Makers of extra grade 
petroleum products 
since 1879. 
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Mr. Wisecup and Mr. Neufind, who 
were primarily responsible for the cap- 
ture of the thief, Wallaces’ Farmer has 
divided the $50 reward equally be- 
tween them. And Mrs. Wisecup, 
whose suggestion that they hide and 
await the marauder, pre-determined 
the whole affair, has been promised at 
least a new wrist watch by her hus- 
tho she does admit she was 
“seared to death after it was all over.” 

All the folks who helped out in this 
good work are to be congratulated, 
and we are happy to do our part in 
paying the reward because we feel 
that it has been a worth while proposi- 
tion to get this thief out of the neigh- 
borhood. 





Tariff on Molasses 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I note in your issue of March 29 an 
editorial regarding the proposed duty 
on black-strap molasses. If the pro- 
vision to exempt molasses used in 
stock feed went thru, I doubt whether 
a duty on molasses for other uses 
would have much permanent effect on 
the price of corn. Suppose that a pro- 
hibitive duty were placed on moksses 
for industrial use. Provided the alco- 
hol industry can find no cheaper sub- 
stitute or develop no new processes, 





| Seminar 


they will be forced to use corn. But 
what will happen to the displaced mo- 
lasses? If there is no tariff, my guess 
is that it will largely come into the 
United States for stock feed. You 
would see a molasses using campaign 
such as was never staged before. This 
molasses would replace other 
chiefly the carbohydrate element of 
corn and other feed grains. The corn 
taken out of the total supply of feed 
to make alcohol would be replaced by 
molasses. The net. result would be 
that there would be as large a volume 
of livestock production as before and 
the level of prices would be where théy 
were before. When Stewart’s bill first 
came up a couple of years back, our 
in agricultural economics 


| went over this proposition and came 





to the conclusion I have just stated. | 
In my opinion, an exemption on mo- 
| lasses for stock feeding would make 


duty another “picture 
book duty.” So far as the corn belt 
farmers are concerned, we have too 
many duties of that type on the book 
now. They permit congressmen and 
organizations to point with pride to 
what they have done, but so far as af- 
fecting farmers’ income they are about 
as useful as the pictures in the old 
family album. : 

One of the great theoretical weak- 


the molasses 


nesses of all this farm relief agitation 


| has been that farmers insist on work- 


ing close to capacity all of the time. 
No industry or labor group can do that 


| and maintain prices unless it be a pub- 





Seoda | profits. 


| strict their output. 


lic service industry and then, in the- 
ory at least, there is a limit on the 
I fully appreciate the reasons 
individually do not re- 
One way to reduce 
output to a point where it will be con- 
sumed at a remunerative price is to_ 
cut off a part of the raw material out 
of which meat, milk, etc., are made. A 
generally applied molasses duty would 
tend toward this end, but one limited 
to industrial use would not. 
L. J. NORTON, 

Assistant Chief, Agricultural Eco- 

nomics, University of LUlinois. 


Land Bank Rates 


The following statement has been 
received from the Federal Land Bank 
of Omaha: 

“Owing to the advance in interest 
rates in the financial centers during 
the past year, which has resulted in 
higher rates on Federal Land Bank 
bonds, it has become necessary for the 
Federal Land Bank of Omaha to _in- 
crease the interest rate on farm loans 
from 5 per cent to 514 per cent.” 


why farmers 
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First Aid for Scouts : 

nit} 

the 

\ YHEN you go camping, you want to know something about first pla 
aid. Somebody is always getting banged up. But you need to ot : 

know something- about it when you are right at home, too. Every -" 
so often, there are cuts on hands and arms, a sprained wrist, an = 
injured foot, and occasionally more serious hurts. It is necessary i. 
for somebody to look after them. You can’t have a doctor running ‘ae 
out for everything. 0 
Do you know how to take care of these emergencies? There is xp 

lots of good information on first aid in your Boy Scout Handbook. “4 
On this page are some reminders in the same field. Some of the ot 
pictures here produced show bandages for injuries we hope you won't 98 
run into, or if you do, tha 

we hope there will be has 

a doctor handy. There a 

fracture of Forearm Triangular Sling—Open is no harm in looking Fracture of Upper Arm—Two padded splints Net 
sling, lay bandage flat on chest with point them over, tho. You must be provided, the inside one going up hap 





nearly to the armpit. Then make a tie at 
each end, as shown in the illustration above, 
A cravat sling is used for the support of the 
hand. 


ii at level of elbow of injured arm. Carry one 
end over opposite shoulder and carry the 





never know just when 
knowledge of this sort 
will come in handy. 
But for ordinary 
accidents, you ought to 
learn how to handle the 
whole job from start to 
finish. First, what 
equipment do you need? 






other end up on the other side of the neck and 






tie behind neck, 











Fracture of Lower Leg—Two side splints from If you have a first 
knee to below the foot. Pad and tie with aid kit, you're fixed. 
figure of eight of foot and ankie; ties at upper If you don’t, buy a kit, 
and middle, stock up on the follow- 







ing: Several rolls of 
three-inch gauze bandage; square pieces of muslin around twenty-four 
inches wide, for cravat or handkerchief bandages; a roll of two-ineh 
adhesive tape; a bottle of iodine. For slings, take a square yard of 
muslin and cut it diagonally for two slings. 

Suppose little Tommy cuts his finger. Wash it off, of course, 
put the iodine on (he won't like this; it stings) and then take the 
gauze, fold it so it’s one and one-half inches wide, and follow the 
directions given under the illustration. Only remember this, too: Hold 
the end of the bandage tight against the patient’s wrist with your left 
hand; hold the roll in the palm of your right hand, and manage the 
winding with the same hand. 

A little harder is a case when brother Jim gets a cut on his 
palm. This is a bit mean to get at, but try it this way. Remember 




























































; about the washing and the iodine, and see that clean bandage only We 
} touches the wound. afte 
{ Notice the instructions and 
under the illustration. fine 
Make a compress of car 
half a dozen layers of the 
gauze folded up in a ber 
Figure of Eight of Hand; Knot and Com- rectangle, put this over Improvised Tourniquet of Upper Arm—Lay for 
press for Wound of Palm—Lay wrist down the palm where it will center of cravat opposite the bleeding artery Mr: 
on the middle of the cravat bandage; cross press against the or vein; carry the ends around to the opposite and 
on the palm side and twist into a knot. Com- wound, then lay the side and build up the knot over the vessel. the 
plete by carrying the ends around the hand, back of the wrist on Complete bandage by taking ends around limb we} 
and tie. the middle of the cra- and tying. her 
vat or handkerchief hid 
bandage and_ proceed Me 
as indicated. The twist, hel 
. which holds the com- anc 
press in place, is the A 
important trick in this in 1 
job. ; : : ; her 
What is to be done Start of Spiral of Finger—The bandage is she 
ie pk Cee al anes taken twice around the wrist; then it is carried the 
for a sprained wrist? from the thumb side obliquely down over the 
You'll need some new back of the hand to the point of the finger and atré 
t equipment, splints. For is wound up spirally until it gets to the base of xgn 
these, basswood or any the finger. Then it is carried around the wrist. thr 
pliable wood is best; wal 
lath, pieces of shingle, may be used in a pinch. Use one on each side of “Pi 
the arm, from the end of the palm to the elbow. Tie them on with the 
é gauze bandage, and be careful not to bandage too tight. Put the fore- he 
f arm in a sling; follow the instructions under the picture. Of course, cup 
you'll want a doctor to see the arm, but you can make the unlucky Nei 
one more comfortable while the doctor’s on the way. And then, too, Wis 
the sling will want readjusting often later. aac 
This is just a start, of course. You can work out bandaging Gil 
methods for other injuries with the aid of the illustrations. In the wh 
case of serious injuries, don’t try to do too much. Keep the patient N 
¥ quiet, and let the doctor do the deciding as to what’s necessary. de 
f Get out your bandages and try some of the easier combinations 4 4 
Fracture of Collar Bone—(1) Put soft pad once in a while. Remember, when there is an accident, you’re going Fracture of Collar Bone—(2) Carry the ts 
(cotton, excelsior, waste, leaves) in fore part to be excited and hurried. You’ll do a better job then if you have covered hand to the opposite shoulder and ze 
of armpit. Apply open bandage to front of had a little practice. tie the ends. This brings the shoulder up. of 
chest, point to chin, lay hand on bandage and Apply the cravat over the elbow and tie it Joh 






pull point over and tuck it below the forearm. (Photographs on this page are used by courtesy of Bauer & Black.) around the body. 
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He Came Back Once 
Too Often 


John Webber, of 





When Missouri 





rom 
enor Wisecup couldn’t locate her 
wrist watch at their place, they im- 
mediately notified a third neighbor, 
Chester Neufind, to be on the lookout 
for 2 possible thief in their commu- 
nity. Anticipating a return visit of 
the marauder, these three farmers 
planned for his reception. As a result 
of their vigilance, John Smith is now 
serving sentence of from one to ten 
years at Fort Madison for theft of a 
revolver belonging to John Webber, a 
Wallaces’ Farmer Service Bureau 
member. 

On February 3, remembering their 
experience of the Sunday two weeks 
before when some one entered and 
took their money, Webber marked a 
38 caliber H. & A. revolver in order 
that it could be identified, and left it 
handy at home before going out for 
a ride with his wife. His neighbor, 
Neutind, being wise to what might 
happen, glanced in the direction of the 









splints 
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tie at 
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John Smith. 


He got ten years. 


Webber place occasionally and shortly 
after noon saw a stranger come by 
and turn into Webbers’. So the Neu- 
finds and their boy, Bill, got into their 
car and drove over, but seeing that 
the man was already inside the Web- 
ber house they went on to Wisecup’s 





n—Lay for more help. They found Mr. and 
artery Mrs. Wisecup getting ready to go out, 
pposite and deciding the marauder might visit 
vessel. them next if he thought they also 





id limb 





were away, Mrs. Wisecup persuaded 
her husband to take out his car and 
hide it, leaving the garage door open. 
Meanwhile Neufind .went after more 
help and met Matt. Gilmore, the son of 
another neighbor, en route. 

Armed with a shotgun, Wisecup hid 
in the stairway, and his wife stationed 













she could warn her husband should 
the prowler appear. Sure enough, the 
Stranger, seeing the garage doors open, 
came up te_the door and knocked 
three times, then softly opened it and 
walked in, closing the door behind him. 
“Put ‘em up straight, Mister, and keep 
them there!” Wisecup commanded, and 
he held the prisoner while Mrs. Wise-. 
cup phoned ‘the sheriff. Just then 
Neufind and Gilmore arrived, and 
Wisecup directed, “Search the fellow 
and see if he’s got anything on him.” 
Gilmore did so and found the revolver 
Which Mr.. Webber later identified. 
Within half an hour the whole show 
Was over and the deputy sheriff had 
come out for his prisoner. _ The plea 
Was guilty and John Smith is now 
Serving his stretch in the pen for theft 
of a revolver from the premises of 
John Webber, where a Wallaces’ 
Farmer protective sign was posted. 
Because of the prompt action of both 
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herself at an upstairs window where | 


yalley. Iowa, missed about ten dollars | 
his home last January, and Mrs. 





























NEVER again need you buy oil on 
faith or guess or unsupported claims. 
Now you can buy on FACTS. 
Wadhams now offers an exact test of 
A challenge test of 


motor oil value. 
most miles per quart. 


That means most Jubrica- 
tion for your motor, most 
value for every dollar you 
spend on oil. 


Independent engineers, fact- 
seeking, absolutely impartial, 
proved the mileages shown 
here. 


With new automobile motors, 
and the modernscientific equip- 
ment of a great state 
university, they tested 
five leading brands of 
motor oil. 





Wadhams Improved Motor Oil set a new 
standard of unbeatable mileage. 


Other tests revealed that the oil that most 











THIS CHART 
= shows miles per quart delivered by 
5 widely known brands” of motor oil, in 
same motor, under identical conditions. 
oii” & 259 
Oil'2~ 2 266 
oir” m295 


Qil'4” 403. 


. Wadhams 417 a 


“lmpartia) tests conducted by famed Engi- 
neering Laboratory. Complete reports 
on file for inspection at Wadhams offices. 





adhams 


Tempered 


‘Motor Oil 


closely approached Wadhams in mileage, 
was highest of all in trouble-making car- 


bon residue, the poorest in 
cold test. 

Wadhams not only gives most 
miles per quart in your car — 
most acres per gallon in your 
tractor—but its freedom from 
heavy carbon residue holds 
carbon troubles to a minimum. 


Sold in correct weights for 
every car, truck and tractor. 
Go to the Wadhams dealer— 
look for the red disc sign. 


WADHAMS OIL COMPANY 


Makers of extra grade 
petroleum products 
since 1879. 
WISCONSIN 
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Mr. Wisecup and Mr. Neufind, who 
were primarily responsible for the cap- 
ture of the thief, Wallaces’ Farmer has 
divided the $50 reward equally be- 
tween them. And Mrs. Wisecup, 
whose suggestion that they hide and 


await the marauder, pre-determined 
the whole affair, has been promised at | molasses 
least a new wrist watch by her hus- | chiefly 


band, tho she does admit she was 
“seared to death after it was all over.” 

All the folks who helped out in this 
good work are to be congratulated, 
and we are happy to do our part in 
paying ‘the reward because we feel 
that it has been a worth while proposi- 
tion to get this thief out of the neigh- 
borhood. 








Tariff on Molasses 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 


lasses? 


United States for 


molasses. 


were before. 


Seminar 


In my opinion, 


they will be forced to use corn. 
what will happen to the displaced mo- 
If there is no tariff, 
is that it will largely come into the 
stock feed. 
would see a molasses using campaign 
such as was never staged before. This 
replace other 
the carbohydrate element of | 
corn and other feed grains. 
taken out of the total supply of feed 
to make alcohol would be replaced by 
The net. result would be 
| that there would be as large a volume 
of livestock production as before and 
the level of prices would be where they 
When Stewart’s bill first 
came up a couple of years back, our 
economics 
went over this proposition and came 
to the conclusion I have just stated. 
an exemption on mo- 


would 


in agricultural 


But 
My guess 


You 


feeds, 


The corn 


nesses of all this farm relief agitation 

| has been that farmers insist on work- 
ing close to capacity all of the time. 
No industry or labor group can do that 
and maintain prices unless it be a pub- 
lic service industry and then, in the- 
ory at least, there is a limit on the 
profits. I fully appreciate the reasons 
| why farmers individually do not re- 
strict their output. One way to reduce 
output to a point where it will be con- 
sumed at a remunerative price is to_ 
cut off a part of the raw material out 
of which meat, milk, etc., are made. A 
generally applied molasses duty would 
tend toward this end, but one limited 
to industrial use would not. 

L. J. NORTON, 
Chief, Agricultural 
University of Illinois. 


Land Bank Rates 


Assistant Eco- 


nomics, 





I note in your issue of March 29 an | lasses for stock feeding would make 
editorial regarding the proposed duty | the molasses duty another “picture The following statement has been 
on black-strap molasses. If the pro- | book duty.” So far as the corn belt | received from the Federal Land Bank 


vision to exempt molasses used in 
stock feed went thru, I doubt whether 
a duty on molasses for other uses 
would have much permanent effect on 
the price of corn. Suppose that a pro- 
hibitive duty were placed on molasses 
for industrial use. Provided the alco- 
hol industry can find no cheaper sub- 
stitute or develop no new processes, 


now. 





| 


farmers are concerned, 
many duties of that type on the book 
They permit congressmen and 
organizations to point with pride to 
what they have done, but so far as af- 
fecting farmers’ income they are about 
as useful as the pictures in the old 
family album. 
One of the great theoretical weak- 


we have too 


of Omaha: 

“Owing to the advance in interest 
rates in the financial centers during 
the past year, which has resulted in 
higher rates on Federal Land Bank 
bonds, it has become necessary for the 
Federal Land Bank of Omaha to_in- 
crease the interest rate on farm loans 
from 5 per cent to 544 per cent.” 
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Housecleaning by Rule 


SN’T it strange that, despite all 
those house cleaning precautions 
that we took thru the long winter 
months, the house is ready for a thoro 
spring cleaning at the end of the long 
snow siege? We've been told to keep 
our houses cleaned, a room at a time, 
yet, no matter how much we try, it’s 
easy to omit curtains on laundry day 
when there’s frost and chill in the air. 
And then, too, there’s something rath- 
er joyous about a thoro spring cleaning 
orgy to most of us. What housewife 
doesn’t love the challenge of a winter- 
soiled room on a sun shiny day in 
spring when outside the trees are bud- 
ding and the bees humming? 

This spring let’s use a rule when we 
house clean. I can hear you say, 
“A rule? But how can we all use the 
same rule when our houses are so dif- 
ferent?” 

This is the rule. Take everything 
out of your room (mentally, of course. 
I wouldn't think of asking you to move 
out the piano or the book case)—then 


have a very good reason for putting 


back the things that. you want. In 
other words, get rid of all the dust- 
catchers. You'll learn to juggle with 
old man dust and you'll be surprised to 
see how many things he gets. 

In any room we'd begin, not at the 
bottom, but. at the top. That means 
wiping down the ceiling and the walls. 
There are a great many wall brushes 
on the market that you'll be able to 
choose from. Or, in lieu of a wall 
brush, there’s the snug little sack tied 
over a new broom, that answers the 
purpose. The broom handle is short, 
tho, and one thing that we want to 
avoid in house cleaning is reaching. 

Window washing belongs in a cate- 
gory all it’s own. There are powders 
and soaps galore to simplify that rath- 
er unpleasant. task, but a friend of 
mine uses a few drops of just ordi- 
nary kerosene in her cleansing water, 
and how her windows shine. You'll 
find that one-half a cup of vinegar 
added to a quart of cleaning water 
will produce the same glistening ef- 
fect. Oftentimes, I use a chamois to 
polish with. It’s one item that I never 
omit in my list. of house cleaning 
equipment because it’s splendid to use 
on glass surfaces. Just wash the mir- 
rors, windows or picture glasses and 
then polish them with a chamois moist- 
ened and wrung dry in warm water. 

Floors have to be treated so differ- 
ently yet almost always we have to 
clean them by giving them a scrubbing 
in clear water. Avoid using strong 
soaps on painted or varnished sur- 
faces. And remember, that once the 
floor is clean, wax will build up a dirt 
resistance barrier that is unequaled 
and it’s much easier to use a dust mop 
on a waxed surface than it is on a 
rouch, unpolished one. 

Once you've cleaned’ everything 
thoroly, then you’re ready for the mov- 
ing back process and that’s when the 
rule begins to work. If you've an orna- 
mental table with a lot of bric-a-brac 
on it that. no one uses and that few 
people look at, why put it back? May- 
be it’s a clock that won’t pass the 
test. We've one at home that is sitting 
in state upon top of the kitchen cup- 
board—and it hasn’t worked for nearly 
a year. Now that we're ready to take 
every thing out and then have a reason 
for putting things back into the room, 
I have a feeling that the clock won't 
pass muster. : 

It’s surprising, when you house 
clean, and then put back by rule, how 
many things fail to pass the test. And 
best of all, the room seems cleaner 
and more restful without them.—E. B. 
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ROSES FOR 


By CHARLES D. 





BOUQUETS 


KIRKPATRICK 








N ONE corner of the garden at Wal- 

den Farm, I have a bed of hybrid 
tea roses. In this little area, about a 
rod square, between grapevines and 
tall shrubs, I could not use the great, 
thorny briars and rampant climbers. 
What I wanted was the dainty cut 
flowers that I used to assume could be 
grown only in a greenhouse. 

All things considered, I think the 
most. appreciated rose in this garden 
is an Ophelia. The blooms are a 
creamy salmon-pink, carried on strong, 
smooth stems. For table decoration, 
they show to advantage in a bud vase. 
From early June till hard frosts in 
October, even into November, it has 
bloomed almost continuously. Altho 
it is not the most prolific bloomer in 
the garden, one season the total num- 
ber of flowers cut from this one bush 


Another red rose that blooms abun- 
dantly, possibly I should say most 
abundantly, but with a nodding stem, 
is the Gruss an Tipletz. 

Of a somewhat more refined type, 
with a more delicate color than Radi- 
ance, are the Los Angeles, Souvenir de 
Georges Pernet and Mme. Edouard 
Herriot. They have a coppery luster 
and a silky texture that give them in- 
dividual distinction. In spite of their 
leaves falling with black spot and their 
slower growth which necessarily fol- 
lows such a loss, their blooms have a 
quality which stands close inspection. 
Because I think of flowers not as a 
commercial product but as a gift to 
my family and friends, I would rather 
have one flower at perfection than 
half a dozen stamped with mediocrity. 

For twenty years, two toned roses 








fellow names, seldom are the same. 


Letters should be in by May 28. 
given for those we like best. 
letter used. Send the letters to the 
Farmer, Des Moines, lowa. 





The Place You Wouldn’t Miss 


iad there’s a place that you mustn’t miss,’ 
+ and immediately you name over in your mind the place of places 
in your past vacation trips that you'd like to see again. 
thing about it is that the place you name and the place that the other 


There’s the man who, unmoved, saw the wonders of the Grand Can- 
yon, but who wept at the beauty and majesty of the mighty Sequoias. 
Bright Angel Trail was a trail of terrors to his wife, but she could have 
spent hours beside the placid falls of Minnehaha. 
miss on a vacation trip may not be outside your own state. 
I'll always remember the thrill of an Iowa ice cave. 

We'd like to have you write us a letter, telling of the place you 
wouldn’t miss if you were to go vacationing. Be the place near or far, 
north, east, south or west, we'd all like to know about it. 
letter, about 300 words, and if you've a picture, send it, too. 


One dollar will be given for each additional 


’ 


you hear someone say— 


The funny 


The place you wouldn’t 
As a child 


Just write us a 
Prizes of $10, $5, $3 and $2 will be 


Vacation Contest Editor, Wallaces’ 








was over six dozen. And the fact that 
this bush has lived thru five winters 
is evidence that it is reasonably hardy. 

After finding that it. was a compara- 
tively easy matter to grow roses, I 
added more each year, until I now 
have a couple dozen varieties. There 
is a world of fragrance and color com- 
binations to choose from. Every year 
the American Rose Annual lists up- 
wards of a hundred named varieties 
currently offered for the first time. 
I have followed the more experienced 
gardeners and selected the kinds which 
they are finding the most desirable. 

The majority of people like red 
roses. In this class I suppose the Red 
Radiance is the most widely grown. 
In fact, it and the Pink Radiance are 
claimed to be the most popular roses 
in America. For me, their three-foot 
canes make a nicely shaped bush and 
they carry healthy leaves. The one 
drawback to Radiance is the coarse 
texture of the petals. 


have been winning prizes at the Euro- 
pean flower shows, tho some of these 
novelties were shy bloomers. For the 
past seven or eight years, the com- 
mercial trade has offered several roses 
of this color group which are increas- 
ingly popular. The Betty Uprichard 
is pink and carmine and the Rev. F. 
Page Roberts is yellow and red. The 
latter is especially good in the cool 
days of late summer. 

For the coming season, I have fall 
planted John Russell, red; Lady Mar- 
garet Stewart, pink, and Mrs. Henry 
Morse, also pink. These were two- 
year-old field grown plants on bud- 
ded roots. Because I have a rush of 
spring planting in the regular farm 
work, I wanted to experiment with 
fall planting. 

For winter protection, I hill up each 
plant with soil, cover with a bushel 
basket, and then mulch liberally with 
coarse straw or corn stalks. This gives 
protection from sudden changes of 








temperature and the drying, almost 
burning effect of direct sunshine jp 
zero weather. The canes _ usually 
freeze back to the more solid wood, 
and then in the spring I prune down ty 
a few strong buds. 

As soon as the first leaves start in 
the spring, I begin the dusting to pre 
vent “black spot” and the damage 
from leaf eating insects. The treat. 
ment is about the same as I give the 
potatoes and grapevines. Leaded Bor. 
deaux is easily and quickly applied 
with a dust gun. This must be done 
when the foliage is wet with dew. 
The only objection to Bordeaux ig 
that it discolors the leaves, and if 
used near buildings, injures the paint. 
In preference to Bordeaux, and at 
slightly less expense, I have used the 
“Massey Dust,” which is nine parts 
of finely ground sulphur and one part 
of arsenate of lead. The dusting with 
either of these mixtures should be re. 
peated every week or ten days all 
season. 

Last year, I had very little trouble 
with aphids, or green bugs, which 
suck the sap out of the tender stems 
and young leaves. The remedy for 
them is a spray of sulphate of nico 
tine, or Black Leaf 40. If a spray 
pump is not available, the nicotine 
solution may be held in a pan and 
the tips of the branches bent over 
into the liquid. : 

Because the flowers are produced 
on new shoots, I try to develop two 
buds to replace each of the canes | 
cut for bouquets. To encourage 3a 
rapid growth, I give the roses a rich 
soil and clean cultivation. 





Transforming Window 
Shades 


OW often a cracked or discolored 

window shade will spoil the ap 
pearance of a room that is otherwise 
attractive. And how difficult. it is to 
keep a cream or buff shade in spotless 
condition, in a room where the win- 
dows are cénstantly open. But why 
worry about keeping them cream, or 
ecru, or buff, or any other tint that is 
easily soiled? A coat of paint will not 
only renew the color, but will increase 
the length of service, and make the 
shades easy to keep clean. This coat- 
ing will spread a protecting film over 
the cloth, making it waterproof as 
well. 

The treatment is very simple. The 
shade is laid on the floor or table and 
brushed over quickly with flat paint 
which has been‘thinned with turper 
tine or some other mineral spirit. A 
color which matches the room decora 
tions should be used on the side fac 
ing the room, and if this is too light 
for the street side, a darker tint may 
be used here.—H. B. A. 


Your Kitchen Pet 


VERY time I open a letter telling of 

some unusual kitchen pet, I find 

myself saying, “Now, who’d ever think 
of that!” 

Don’t forget to send us your life 
saver in the kitehen, be it a patent 
paring knife, a home-made floor poF 
ish, a new power washer—any of the 
million and one things in your kitchea 
that save time, money, steps or your 
back. 

The kitchen pet contest closes May 
3 and we are offering prizes of $5 aid 
$3 for the best letters and $1 for all 
others that. we use.—E. B. 





Cook dishes containing cheese at 
low temperature because intense he 
makes cheese tough and stringy. 
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Our Sabbath School Lesson 


By HENRY WALLACE 
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Except when announcement is made to the contrary, these expositions of the Sabbath Schoei 
Lessons are @s they were made originally by Henry Wallace, with such slight changes as may occs- 
sionally be made patel by additions to the lesson text. This statement 


Eact tesue of “Wallaces’ Farmer is copyrighted. The Sabbath School Lesson must not be repre- 
- by any other paper until special written permission has been obtain 


may not always apply to 


ed. 











What Hilkiah Found in 


the Temple 

(Notes on the Sabbath Sehool Lesson 
for May 5, 1929. II Chronicles, 34: 1-33. 
Printed—II Chronicles, 34:14-16, 29-33.) 

‘And when they brought out the 
money that was brought into the house 
of Jehovah, Hilkiah the priest found 
the book of the law of Jehovah given 
py Moses. (15) And Hilkiah answered 
and said to Shaphan the scribe, I have 
found the book of the law in the house 
of Jehovah. And Hilkiah delivered the 
book to Shaphan. (16) And Shaphan 
carried the book to the king, and more- 
over brought back word to the king, 
saying, All that was committed to the 
servants, they are doing. 

“(29) Then the king sent and gath- 
ered together all the elders of Judah 
and Jerusalem. (30) And the king 
went up to the house of Jehovah, and 
all the men of Judah and the inhabit- 
ants of Jerusalem, and the priests, and 
the Levites, and all the people, both 
great and small: and he read in their 
ears all the words of the book of the 
covenant that was found in the house 
of Jehovah. (31) And the king stood 
in his place, and made a covenant be- 
fore Jehovah, to walk after Jehovah, 
and to keep his commandments, and 
his testimonies, and his statutes, with 
all his heart, and with all his soul, to 
perform the words of the covenant 
that were written in this book. (43) 
And he caused all that were found in 
Jerusalem and Benjamin to stand to it. 
And the inhabitants of Jerusalem did 
according to the covenant cf God, the 
God of their fathers. (33) And Josiah 
took away all the abominations out of 
all the countries that pertained to the 
children of Israel, and made all that 
were found in Israel to serve, even to 
serve Jehovah their God. All his days 
they departed not from following Je 
hovah, the God of their fathers.” 

That the people made Josiah, the 
great-grandson of Hezekiah, king, in- 
dicates that there was a revival of the 
national conscience and that a general 
election had been held; in other words, 
that the people were again taking hold 
of the government. Under his father, 
Amon, there had again been a relapse 
into idolatry, with all its attendant 
vices. Josiah was but eight years old 
when he began to reign, and from ne 
cessity the responsibility of the gov- 
ernment was in the hands of a-re 
gency of some sort. The preaching of 
the prephet Zephaniah seems to have 
made a powerful impression on the 
young king and we learn that in the 
eighth year of his reign, he began to 
seek after the God of his father, and in 
the twelfth year, or when he was twen- 
ty, he began to purge Judah and Jeru- 
salem from the high places and images. 
The moral condition of the people at 
this time may be learned by a careful 
reading of the first half of the prophe- 
cies of Jeremiah, delivered during the 
time of Josiah. As a result of this pro- 
test against the evils of the times, 
there gathered around him a small 
band of courageous men who served the 
Lord with their whole heart. They be- 
longed to two classes, statesmen and 
Prophets, and under their tutelage Jo- 
Siah developed into one of the strongest 
characters in the annals of Israel. 

The chief topics of this lesson are 
the accidental discovery of the lost 
Bible; the king’s inquiry of the Lord 
thru the prophetess Huldah, as to 
Whether the nation could be saved 
after its long-continued violation of the 
teachings of this Bible; her answer 
that it was too late for the nation, but 


that the penalties therein would not be 
‘inflicted during the lifetime of the 


2 hy 
‘s 











king; in other words, as long as there 
was an earnest attempt at reform. 
The book or Bible was found by Hil- 
kiah during the renovation of the tem- 
ple, or when he turned over to the 
overseers the collection which he had 
made for several years for its repair. 
It seems to us a very strange thing 
that a nation should lose its Bible. Be- 
fore we pass judgment, let us remem- 
ber that the Greek and Hebrew texts 


for several hundred years before the 
days of Luther. It would be an incred- 
ible thing for a lawyer to lose his code, 
and yet the original copy of the Pan- 
dects or the digest of the code of Jus- 
tinian, the embodiment of Roman law, 
was lost for centuries until discovered 
at Amalfi in the twelfth century. In 
like manner, arts have been lost and 
not yet recovered; for example, that 
of making Damascus steel, or the kind 
of cement that has made the round 
towers of Ireland practically inde- 
structible. We must remember that 
for fifty years the public worship of Je- 
hovah had been superseded by that 
of the heathen gods, and that for cen- 
turies the fundamental laws of Israel 
had been so grossly violated by the 
aristocracy that they would naturally 
not want to read the Bible, which con- 
demned their crimes and robberies. 
We are told that this newly discov- 


ered Bible was written by Moses.-: 


Whether it contained all the rolls or 
books of Moses, we do not know, but 
it is absolutély certain that it con- 


| tained the roll or book of Deuteron- 
| omy which laid especial emphasis on 








the duties of the king, blessings pro- 
nounced for obedience and curses for 
disobedience to Divine precepts. These 
so alarmed the king that he rent his 
royal robes. If you wish to know why, 
read Deuteronomy, 12:2, 16:21-22, 18: 
10, 17:18-1, and especially chapter 28. 

Josiah, the priesthood, the prophets, 
and the whole nation, had need to rend 
their hearts as well as their garments. 
They had, without knowing it, been 
guilty for seventy years of violating 
almost every precept of this law, and 
were liable to destruction whenever 
the day was set for the execution of 
the Divine judgment. Zephaniah (see 
notes on last lesson) had already ap- 
nounced that this great and terrible 
day of the Lord was at. hand. 

It may not be out of place to note 
some of the special features of this 
book of Deuteronomy, even now almost 


| a@ lost book to the average Christian. 
of our own Bible were practically lost | 


It is, as its name implies, “the second 
law.” It was written by Moses shortly 


| before entering the promised land, and 


was a digest or summary of portions of 
Exodus, Leviticus, and Numbers, re- 
pealing some of the statutes applicable 
solely to the wilderness life, and add- 
ing- others adapted to the new condi- 
tions—a code in which the moral in- 
terprets the legal or formal, and in 
which the love of God to His people 
is presented as the chief ground or 
reason of His dealings with them and 
their love toward God as the reason 
why they should serve Him. (Read 
Deuteronomy, 6:4-9, 7:6-11, 10:12-15, 
19:9, 30:6-20.) It was to be, so to 


speak, the school book of the nation. 


Every king on ascending the throne 
was required to write out for himself 
a copy for his own guidance from the 
official copy kept in the temple. 
(Deuteronomy, 17:18-19.) No wonder 
that Josiah, having made his copy and 
summoried a convention of all Israel, 
standing, himself read this book to the 
assembled and  conscience-stricken 
multitude, and solemnly pledged him- 


' self to obey; nor is it any wonder that 


the people gave their assent. Hence 








SLEEPY-TIME STORIES 


From the book “Mother West Wind’s Animal Friends,” My Thornton W. Burgess. 
Copyright 1912 by Littie, Brown & © 











Why There Is a Black Head in the Buzzard Family 


Or Mistah Buzzard had just told the 
story of why he has a bald head and is 
proud of it. You know he hasn’t a feath- 
er on it, and it is very, very red. It was 
a very interesting story and it had been 
listened to with the closest attention by 
a lot of the little meadow and forest peo- 
ple. Unc’ Billy Possum, who is Ol!’ Mistah 
Buzzard’s particular friend, both having 
come from “way down souf,” happened 
along just in time to hear the end of it. 

“May Ah ask yo’ a question, Brer Buz- 
zard?”’ said he. 

“Cert’nly, Brer Possum. Cert’nly,’”’ re- 
plied OY Mistah Buzzard. 

“is Buzzard really your family name?” 
asked Unc’ Billy. 

“No, Brer Possum, it isn’t,” replied Ol’ 
Mistah Buzzard. Everybody looked sur- 
prised. You see, no one ever had heard 
him called anything but Buzzard. But no 
one said anything, and after a minute or 
two Ol’ Mistah Buzzard explained. 

“Mah family name is Vulture,” said he. 
“Yes, sah, mah family name is Vulture, 
but we-uns done been called Buzzards so 
Iong that Ah don’ know as Ah would 
know Ah was being spoken to, if Ah was 
called Mistah Vulture.” 

“An’. do Ah understand that all of your 
family have red haids?” inquired Unc’ 


| Billy. 


OY Mistah Buzzard looked down at Unc’ 
Billy, and he saw a twinkle in Unc’ Billy’s 
shrewd little eyes. Ol’ Mistah Buzzard 
grinned. 

“Ah knows: jes’ what yo’ done got in 
yo’ mind, Brer Possum,” said he. It’s 
that trifling, no ‘count cousin of mine. 
He’s a Buzzard, or a Vulture, if yo’ like 
that better, jes’ like Ah am, but he be- 
longs to another branch of the family. 
He has a bald haid, jes’ like Ah have, but 
his haid is black instead of red. That’s 
because his grandpap was trifling an’ po’ 
trash, jes’ like he is.” 

Peter Rabbit pricked up his ears. This 
sounded like another story. He was curi- 
ous about that black-headed cousin of Ol’ 
Mistah Buzzard, very curious indeed. He 
wondered if Ol!’ Mistah Buzzard would 
have to be teased for a story, like Grand- 
father Frog. Anyway, he would find out. 
There was no harm in trying. 








how does your cousin 
asked 


“If you please, 
happen to have a black head?” 
Peter, as politely as he knew how. 


“Because his grandpap asked too many 
questions,” replied Ol Mistah Buzzard, 
slyly winking at the others. 


Everybody laughed, for everybody knows 
that no one asks more questions than 
Peter Rabbit. Peter laughed with the rest, 
altho he looked a wee bit foolish. But he 
didn’t mean to give up just because he 
was laughed at. Oh, my, no! 


“Please, Mr. Buzzard, please tell us the 
story!” he begged. 

Now Ol Mistah Buzzard is naturally 
good-natured and accommodating, and 
when Peter begged so hard; he just sim- 
ply couldn’t find it in his heart to refuse. 
Besides, he rather enjoys telling stories. 
So he shook his feathers out, half spread 
his-wings to let the afr blow under them, 
looked down at all the little meadow and 
forest people gathered about the foot of 
the tall dead tree where he delights to 
roost, grinned at them in the funniest 
way, and then began this story: 

““*Way back in the days when Grand- 
pap Buzzard had his li'l’ falling out with 
ol’ King Eagle and done fly so high he 
seo’ch. the feathers offen his haid, he 
had a cousin, did Grandpap Buzzard, and 
this cousin was jes’ naturally lazy and no 
‘count. Like most no ‘count people he 
used to make a regular nuisance of his- 
self, poking his nose into ev’ybody’s busi- 
ness and never ‘tending to his own. 
Wasn’t anything going on that this trif- 
ling member of the Buzzard family didn’t 
find out about and meddle in. He could 
ask mo’ questions than Peter Rabbit can, 
an’ anybody that can do that has got to 
ask a lot.” 

Everybody looked at Peter Rabbit and 
laughed. Peter made a funny face and 
laughed, too. 

“Seemed like he jes’ went ’round from 


mo’ning to night asking questions,” con- 
tinued Ol’ Mistah Buzzard. “Get so that 
ev’body dreaded to see that no ‘count 


Buzzard coming, because he bound to 
pester with questions about things what 
don’t concern him no ways.” 

(Concluded next week) 















it is called a “covenant,” for a new 
covenant indeed it was to the people 
of Josiah’s time. 

Altho Jeremiah makes no mention in 
his writing of this discovery, nor in- 
deed of the reform movement itself, 
much of his time in the years follow- 
ing was given up to the public teach- 
ing of this covenant which Josiah and 
the people had not renewed. (Jere- 
miah, 11:1-6.) The result was a con- 
spiracy against his life. (Jeremiah, 11: 
9-13.) He apparently feared that the 
reformation would be wholly outward, 
and that the reformers would boast of 
their outward reform and be inwardly 
as corrupt as ever. The disposition so 
prevalent now to avoid mixing religion 
and political duties is at least as an- 
cient as the days of Josiah and Jere- 
miah, 

It is worthy of notice that at this 
time, the head of the prophetie order 
in Jerusalem was not Jeremiah, but 
Huldah, the prophetess, whose husband 
was the keeper of the priestly ward- 
robes. Huldah evidently knew how 
deeply rooted was the corruption of 
the national life, and when the royal 
delegation called upon her to interpret 
the denunciations of this new-found 
Bible, she told them that it was now 


| too late for a national reformation, and 
| that the corruption of morals was so 


deep-seated that no genuine and last- 
ing reform was probable. 

There is a point both in individual 
and national life when it can with 
truth be said that “the harvest is past, 
the summer is ended, and we are not 
saved.” (Jeremiah, 8:20.) When the 


| land laws intended for the protection 





| shalt be gathered to thy 


of the poor had been practically abro- 
gated, and the usury law which pro- 
hibited any kind of interest to be taken 
from a Jew, had become a dead letter; 
when the wealth of the/ country had 
passed into the hands of a few, and 
the Bible which forbade these oppres- 
sions and robberies, had been thrown 


| into the junk pile because it testified 


against the sins of the violators of the 
law, it was then too late to repent. 
The reason is given in Jeremiah, 16: 
11-13: “Because your fathers have for- 
saken me, saith the Lord, and have 
walked after other gods, and have 
served them, and have worshiped 
them, and have forsaken me, and have 
not kept my law; and ye have done 
evil more than your fathers; for, be- 
hold, ye walk every one after the stub- 
bornness of his evil heart, so that ye 
hearken not unte me. Therefore will I 
cast you forth out of this land into the 
land that ye have not known, neither 
ye nor your fathers; and there shall 
ye serve other gods day and night; for 
I will show you no favor.” 

But tho it was too late to save the 
nation, it was not too late to save Jo 
siah and those who were striving, as 
he was, for genuine reform. Destruc- 
tion of the nation would not come so 
long as a genuine reformer was at its 
head. “But unto the king of Judah, 
thus shall ye say unto him, Thus saith 
Jehovah, the God of Israel: As touch- 
ing the words which thou hast heard, 
because thy heart was tender, and 
thou didst humble thyself before God, 
when thou heardest his words against 
this place, and against the inhabitants 
thereof, and hast humbled thyself be- 
fore me, and hast rent thy clothes, and 
wept before me; I also have heard 
thee, saith Jehovah. Behold, I will 
gather thee to thy fathers, and thou 
grave in 
peace, neither shall thine eyes see all 
the evil that I will bring upon this 
place, and upon the inhabitants there- 
of.” (Verses 27-28.) 

There is a solemn garning to us in 
this lesson, both as a nation and as in- 
dividuals. We have not lost our Bible, 
but do we read it as we ought? The 
same evil practices which brought Je- 
rusalem to destruction are not un-- 
known in our own country. The 
moneyed aristocracy of this country 
are just now not bad imitators of the 
moneyed aristocracy of Jerusalem in 
the days of Josiah. A preacher such 
as Jeremiah would not get a large sal- 
ary in any of our large cities. 
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More and Better Turkeys 


.Better Sanitation Is One Key to Greater Profits 


By HARRIET WALLACE ASHBY 


WONDER if the time will ever come 

when there will be a monument 
erected to the microbe or protozoan or 
germ which causes blackhead in tur- 
keys?—say a water fountain bubbling 
up at the feet of a marble gobbler in 
all his spread-tail turkey dignity; or a 
family group of a spreading gobbler 
parked with a modest hen on either 
side, their feathers lying sleek and 
glistening as a bottle, surrounded by 
half grown poults. 

Why not? 

At Enterprise, Coffee county, Ala- 
bama, there is a monument erected “In 
profound appreciation of the Boll Wee- 
vil for what it has done as the herald 
of prosperity.” This monument was 
erected by the citizens of Enterprise. 
To be sure, the boll weevil, “billion 
dollar bandit” that it is, has robbed 
railways and steamship companies of 
millions of dollars because of the cot- 
ton they didn’t ship, but blackhead is 
some robber, too. Count the turkeys 
that might have been shipped if black- 
head had not killed them. 


Boll weevil has caused banks to 
close their doors and factories and 
mills to shut down; so, too, blackhead 


has indirectly helped shut bank doors. 
When women fail in their bit towards 
paying the mortgage off with turkeys, 





sity of feeding on clean boards, need 
of avoiding inbreeding and worms;” 
they enjoined us to furnish sour milk 
in abundance and to prevent abrupt 
changes of head cold at all stages of 
the life of the poult from the germ in 
the egg to going to market. 

In 1918 when grasshoppers threat: 
ened to wipe out the small grain crop 
in the northwest, the practical turkey 
breeders of the northwest states got 
together. Turkeys were not. only the 
natural enemy of grasshoppers, but 
turkeys needed the live meat which 
grasshoppers provide to make real 
“birds” of them. The growers banded 
together as the Northwest Turkey 
sreeders’ Association. The plan was 
to grow turkeys on grasshoppers plus 
range forage and thus save the crops 
and also grow the Thanksgiving and 
Christmas turkeys. This plan proved 
successful. The turkey now had a pur- 
pose in life aside from gracing the 
banquet table. Non-owners of turkeys 
borrowed the use of them from their 
friends. On the turkey growers’ cal- 
endar appeared appointments for his 
turkeys to cover neighboring fields 
Supplemented with range seeds ana 
grains, the grasshoppers made a grand 
growing ration.” In November and De- 
cember when the turkeys went for a J] 

















how can the mortgage be burned? If 
the bank is full of frozen 
course its doors will close. For the 
amount of capital invested in turkeys 
in comparison with cotton, I am sure 
blackhead has been proportionately as 
great a villain as the billion dollar 
bandit. Blackhead deserves as much 
credit for forcing new methods of 
growing turkeys as the boll weevil de- 
serves for forcing diversification of 
crops. 


assets, of 


Investigation Started 


We used to say, “Turkeys are hard 
to raise,” and mourn the dispensation 
of Providence which gave them so lit- 
tle vitality. The 1924 census of tur- 
keys showed the number raised was 
less than in 1920. In 1920 it was less 
than in 1900. Such decrease of num- 
bers, together with an increase in 
price of turkey meat from 10 cents a 
pound to 50 cents, made a problem big 
enough to enlist government aid. The 
agricultural colleges were instructed 
to look into the matter, and have been 


looking into it ever since. Rhode Is- 
land and other colleges studied the 


science of turkey breeding, mating and 
growing, and reported the need of 
“fresh air without stint, fresh ground, 
absence from chickens, freedom from 
lice and mites, avoidance of over-feed- 
ing; importance of green feed, neces- 





last ride with the hoppers inside, there 
was a smile on the face of the grower 
for these turkeys shipped to eastern 
markets brought top prices—6 to 10 
cents more than local prices. Inci- 
dentally, turkey foraging was over 
such large areas that contamination of 
soil became unknown and this disease- 
free soil insured health to turkeys. 

The country called for more turkeys. 
Turkey growers were willing. Thus 
turkey growing became more than a 
side issue; it looked large as a,.real 
crop. The small flock of two to ten 
hens grew and multiplied and replen- 
ished the turkey crop, and there were 
larger and larger turkey farms. There 
are turkey farms now with breeding 
pens of 150 hens from which are ma- 
tured as many as 2,000 and more ma- 
ture birds ready for market at the 
holidays. There are range farms where 
the eggs are gathered by men on 
horseback. Picture a cowboy in big 
sombrero mounted on a cow pony gal- 
loping— 


“Away on the back of a bronce of steel, 

With a flirt of the rawhide 
quirt 

And dig of a roweled heel” 


careless 


in such a tame occupation as gather- 
ing eggs! 
with 


range grow- 





Experience open 
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ing proved that if vigorous, healthy, 
good framed breeding stock was used, 
if the poults were allowed as nearly 
as possible natural conditions, and 
were kept away from chickens, more 
turkeys were grown from fewer poults. 
After hatching, poults were lost thru 
the casualties of accident, varmints, 
disease, and exposure to weather when 
sudden storms came up. The turkey 
hen will guard her poults thru the 
worst storm, but she hasn’t the sense 
to keep them always on the high spots. 
If there is a hollow in the ground, she 
may settle there and her poults suffer. 
Why not put the hatching of turkey 
eggs on a factory basis? growers be- 
gan to ask. Let the turkey hen fur- 
nish the raw material in eggs, and 
turn the eggs into poults with incuba- 
tors. 

W. A. Billings, of the Minnesota ex- 
tension service, tried this out in 1927 
with the aid of several hundred farm- 
keeping books on the artifi- 
of turkeys to determine 
the value of incubators for hatching 
poults, he interested 350 cooperators 
who reported better hatches with’ in- 
cubators (150-250 egg sizes) than with 
the natural mothers. 

Hatching in incubators was tried 
out before this by turkey breeders in 
the northwest with the same results. 
Some tried using the turkey hen as 
brooders. Others used colony houses 
heated with brooder’ stoves. The 
brooder houses with stove won out 
cver the mother hen. The investiga- 
tions into artificial hatching for poults 
showed increase in money returns, less 
labor, less trouble and more uniform 
poults. Turkey growing in 1925 was 
more profitable than growing small 
grain. The fact that ane man had 600 
turkeys and sold them for $4,200 was 
headlined as good news to the north- 
west. At the All-American Turkey 
show good breeding gobblers sold from 
$500 to $1,000 each. Did the turkey 
grower who rid his fields of a pest, 
reduced the cost. of raising his turkeys 
and increased his profits feel good? 

But this great growth in numbers 
came by hard work and care and not 
good luck. Both from Minnesota and 
from the Northwest Turkey Breeders’ 
Association came the injunction to 
practice a program of disease preven- 
tion and sanitation. 

As to machine management, the tur- 
key eggs were hatched under a tem- 
perature of 102 degrees for the first 
week, 103 the second and third, and 
104 the fourth week. Until the eggs 
started to pip, they were turned and 
cooled twice daily to a temperature 
of around 70. 

Both in and out of the machine, 
women did much of the work with 
poults. They seem to understand the 
nervous turkey temperament, they get 
the poults out of the incubator before 
they get too nervous, and yet leave 
them in the quiet as long as is good for 


ers. By 
cial hatching 
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Kills Poultry Lice 
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Women see the appeal in the 
helplessness of poults and their eager- 
ness to enjoy the life around them. 
The poult tries to get into everything 
and thru anything. Its head is a ha- 
rometer of its condition. When per- 
fectly well and ready to eat, the poult 
stretches out its head and looks up 
for food as if it were already catching 
flies and grasshoppers from the air 
(the baby chick looks down). If out 
of condition, the poult draws its head 
between its shoulders. On the range, 
an ailing poult lags behind when the 
flock comes home at nightfall. A wom- 
an humors this head stretching and 
will train the poults to eat by holding 
up food and gradually coaxing it to the 
feed board before it gets faint from 
hunger. 


them. 


that moves. If Bees’ in ane rain they 
won’t. cry for their mother as the chick 
does, but, scared dumb, they flatten 
themselves against-the ground with- 
out a sound. So near are they to thie 
color of the-> ground that they can 
scarcely be found in the gloom of a 
coming storm. Turkeys have pride. 
The flock will ruthlessly kill a sick 
member. Therefore, if out of condi- 
tion, the poult of all ages will try to 
hide under the bodies of his mates 
Turkeys eat much, but they eat dai 
ily, and frequently like a person wit! 
a small stomach who must have seven 
meals a day instead of three. If tu 
keys are clumped with a greedy, | 
bling lot of chicks or water fowl, y 
will die. Women have enough sympa- 
thy with their fads and fancies to liu: 
mor them. 

Turkeys form habits easily. Once a 
habit is formed, try and change it if a 
futile task is desired. Indeed, to set 
ahead of them and insure that t! 
form no prejudices against foods, it ‘5 
well to give them a regular cafeter'! 


spread of all they are expected to ea 
t 








t 


before they form their food habits. Re- 


move in five minutes. 
With the~incubator hatches, one 
need not trouble about lice and mites 


as with hens, but sparrows and pis- 
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eons are carriers of both and even in 
the brooder these parasites can not be 
jgnored. The lice come between the 
quills of the wing feathers and on the 
throat. If sodium fluoride is dusted 
over the hens before they are set and 
two weeks before hatching, there 
should be no lice. Scrubbing, sunlight, 
and fresh air will rid houses of mites, 
especially if followed by whitewash- 
ing. A very little camphorated oil ap- 
plied with a feather between the quills 
and just touched to throat and vent 
will kill lice. Too much oil will kill. 
Too strong a smelling louse killer, and 
the poult will topple over in a faint. 

The turkey hen shows hen tempera- 
ment about nests. She chooses her 
nest long before she is ready to lay 
(which is why it is most important 
that secluded nests are prepared ear- 
lv). Should she be disturbed on her 
first nest, the hen will trek and choose 
another, this latter much more inac- 
cessible than the first. As a cow can 
hold up her milk, the turkey hen can 
and will hold up her eggs rather than 
lav when she don’t want to in a nest 
she scorns. The duck will spill her 
eggs anywhere. The turkey hen takes 
pride in her eggs and wants a fitting 
nest for them. If a barrel is put on 
the side for a nest. and it happens to 
be tippy and roll, the turkey hen will 
adapt her body to its movements for 
that occasion only. Then she treks. 
Humoring the turkey in her whimsies 
is profitable for the owner. 

The hen on her daily return to the 
nest warms the eggs therein. The 
bringing of turkey eggs that are to be 
kept longer than five days into a warm 
room to reinvigorate the germ is a 
common practice with small growers. 
The claim is that the hatch comes off 
more uniformly when the eggs are 
warmed up. An interesting question 
as to age would be the difference in 
age of germs laid two weeks apart if 
the time growth of germ is latent is 
not counted. 

If permitted to hatch her poults, the 
turkey hen should be confined till the 
poults are forty-eight hours old. If 
is restless, the early poults must 
be put. in a flannel lined, flannel cov- 
ered basket to avoid chilling. 

Once they are fed, the poults must 
always be served on a clean table, 
whether that is the board or the earth. 

Too early hatches are not desirable. 
The poults get on range before the 
green stuff which is their natural food 
comes. Their supply of live meat will 
be searce at the critical stage of 
“shooting the red.” They are in the 
tender “down” stage during the cold, 
wet spring. Irvin Cobb was being 
more than funny, he was practical, 
when he wrote, “For a young turkey 
to get its feet good and wet spells 
doom for the turkey and accordingly it 
practically devotes its life to getting 
its feet wet. One of the most distress- 
ing spectacles to be witnessed in all 
nature is a half-grown, feeble-minded 
turkey obsessed with the maniacal 
idea that it was born a puddle duck, 
running around trying to find a damp 
spot to stand on.” 

There are critical periods in the life 
of poults. The first comes at hatch- 
ing time when there is danger that the 
hen may get excited and trample 
them; or if in the incubator, that they 
Muy get overheated or chilled. 

There is danger the first two months 
of over-feeding. In the fall when the 
quantity of live meat is reduced and 
hew grain is used instead of old, there 
is danger. The supply of animal food, 
of dried buttermilk, meat scraps and 
bone meal must be kept up when this 
change comes. 

There is danger of too early roosting 
on too high, sharp roosts. 

There is danger from stagnant wa- 
ter; and from dust. The turkey hen 
1s seldom killed on the road. To avoid 
dnst she takes the grassy paths. 

It is a critical time when the breed- 
ers are selected. They should stand 
up well, have good proportioned, deep 
bodies and breasts, show good balance 
and proportion. 

There is danger from filth. House- 


she 








keeping must come every day when 
poults are raised in confinement. The 
scrub bucket, the whitewash brush 
dipped in disinfectant, and exposure 
to the sun and air must be standard 
practice every day if turkeys are in 
pens. 

There is danger of frightening tur- 
keys by rough handling or the admis- 
sion of dogs into their pens. There is 
danger of using small yards too long. 
Half acre lots for twenty poults, used 
a week at a time, insure clean ground. 

There are as many methods of grow- 
ing and feeding poults as there are 
growers; aS many sure methods of 
choosing the best breeders. Perhaps 
if a monument is not erected to the 
microbe of blackhead, one might be 
proposed to the breeder of turkeys 
who has found the best method for 
any one branch of turkey culture. 





Leg Weakness 


One of the handicaps of growing 
chickens is leg weakness. The depart- 
ment of poultry at the 
Pennsylvania State College carried out 
two experiments in nutrition to deter- 


mine the effects of food and light on 
this trouble, or rather for the purpose 
of determining the rate of bone deposi- 
tion during the first eight weeks of 
life under a ration supposed to pro- 
duce leg weakness, and the effect of 
adding to this ration light treatments 
and cod liver oil. 

Two experiments were carried out, 
one starting in March with a basal leg 
weakness producing ration which in- 
cluded 97 parts of yellow corn meal, 
2 parts calcium carbonate, 1 part so- 
dium chloride. (Wisconsin workers 
use skim-milk with this ration, which 
was prepared fresh each week to pre- 
vent spoiling.) 

In both experiments 400 White Leg- 
horn chicks were divided into four lots 
of 100 each. Experiment No. 1: 

No. 1 lot of 100 chicks was given the 
straight basal ration. 

No. 2 was given the basal ration and 
received light thru windows covered 
with glass substitute. 

No. 3 had the basal ration and irra- 
diation of food and chicks from quartz 
light. 

No. 4 had the basal ration plus Nor- 
wegian cod liver oil at. the rate of 
two pounds of oil per 100 pounds of 
mash. 

At the end of each week six chicks 
picked at random were killed by de- 
capitation and the bones treated for 
analysis. One tibia of each chick was 
soaked in 95 per cent solution of alco- 
hol for fourteen hours. Following this 
the lipins were extracted in an ether 
bath for fourteen hours. After the 
lipin extraction the bones were drie: 
and burned and the amount of ash cal- 
culated to the per cent on the basis o1 
lipin-free and water-free bone. 


husbandry 


The first experiment started in 
March, 1927, and continued eight 
weeks. Each group of 100 chicks was 


in an electric brooder pen provided 
with mash troughs to prevent waste of 
mash. The windows of some of the 
brooders were covered with bon ami 
paste to diffuse light. (This paste is 
useful also if windows are objection- 
ably close to neighbors when one does 
not wish to keep the shades down.) 
Other windows were covered with bur- 
lap. A sun parlor was attached to the 
southeast portion. 

Results from this experiment to ac- 
count for that portion of the inorganic 
material which forms bony tissue 
were in favor of the lot No. 2, which 
showed superior bone depositing abil- 
ity up to a maximum of 46.2 per cent 
of bone ash at. the sixth week. Cod 
liver oil came third, tho 3 and 4 were 
practically identical. The light treated 
birds ate more than the others. The 
group given basal ration only ate the 
least. 

In the second experiment the desire 
was to determine the rate of bone de- 
velopment as influenced by a normal 
poultry ration—by normal ration when 
sunlight was transmitted thru a win- 
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The improved spreader has arrived. Improved 
in performance—in construction—in quality. 
You will appreciate the new “Profit Builder” 
Litchfield the minute you see it. 


And close inspection will reveal 
the important features and refine- 
ments that make this the “biggest 
dollars worth” ever offered farmers 
in a spreader. 


TWO FOLD SERVICE—A simple at- 
tachment and the new “Profit Builder” Litch- 
field is ready to spread lime, marl or other 
pulverized material. 
it all, Dusty, reshoveling is done away with! 


One man—the driver does 


The New Litehfield 


“Profit Builder” Steel Spreader 


The most rugged spreader ever built 
—yet so easy running that, with a two 
horse team, you can spread any kind 
of manure. Faster, stronger, lighter 
draft, frame of steel, built and trussed 
likea bridge. Spring mount- 
ed front end—cushions the 
jolts. 

Low down for easy load- 
ing — but ample ground 


Litehfield Mig. Co. 
Waterloo, Iowa 


clearance. Know this new Litchfield before buy- 
ing any spreader. There’s as much difference 
between it and an old fashioned spreader as be- 
tween a this year’s auto and a model 10 years old. 

MAIL THE COUPON FOR COMPLETE 
LITERATURE, also interesting folder of let- 
ters from Litchfield users everywhere. 









LITCHFIELD MFG. COMPANY 
Waterloo, Iowa WF-i 

_I want to know the new “Profit Builder” 
Litchfield Spreader. Send your literature. 


Name 
a F. BD. rs 
Town State 

















dow—by glass substitute and by direct 
irradiation by the carbon arc light and 
when cod liver oil was added to the 
ration. This lasted from May 31 to 
July 26. 

In the second experiment there was 
not much difference, but what there 
was was in favor of the light treated 
groups. No superiority in bone devel- 
opment was shown in favor of the 
longer hours of sunlight available for 
the second experiment.—H. W. A. 





How Do Chicks Spend 
Their Time? 


Observations which have been made 
at the Massachusetts Agricultural Col- 
lege indicate that chicks spend about 
half of their time eating, drinking and 
scratching and about half of the time 
in sleeping or wandering around. One 
chick that was bossed a great deal 
spent a large amount of time wander- 
ing around. Another chick that was 
somewhat fastidious in its eating hab- 
its spent a large amount of time look- 
ing for choice morsels in the mash. 
Another chick that was somewhat 
larger than the rest spent more time 
than the average eating. 

The study which was reported also 
indicates that chicks are apt to stray a 
considerable distance from the brood- 
er, thereby roosting in an area which 
is somewhat too cold. This often 
causes them to bunch up. When 
bunched the ones in the middle indi- 
cate that they get too warm, while 
the ones that are on the outside con- 
tinually try to push toward the cen- 
ter of the pile. 

These facts would indicate that care 
should be taken to avoid drafts or 
cracks in the brooder house. Such 
drafts or cracks seem to influence the 
chicks in their brooding habits and 
prevent them from forming a neat cir- 
cle around the brooder stove, as is de- 
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YOU, TOO, SHOULD GIVE THIS 
WONDERFUL PRODUCT A TRIAL 


Mr. Arthur Parker of Kansas had seer 3RD 
DEGREE advertised, but was a little in 
doubt about its ability to do all that was 
claimed for it. He had, however, some pigs 
that just lay around in their nests and had 
no appetites and so he resolved to give 3RD 
DEGREE ai trial and bought two gallons. 
Read his own words 

“T fed the 3RD DEG REE in some milk and, 
to my surprise, the pigs seemed to relish it 
and in a week’s time their appetites were 
hetter than anything I had on the place. I 
then sent an order for my brood sows—13 
sows raised 111 pigs with only one runt. I 
think one cannot speak too highly of 3RD 
DEGREE.” 

Above 


Parke ’s sows 


picture of one of Mr. 
produced 3 litters in 
less than a housands of users d epend 
regularly on *3RD DEG REE—the origi nal - and 
genuine 3-purpose liquid for hogs. It stimu- 
lates the appetite, aids the digestive and re- 
spiratory organs and helps to prevent losses 
from worm. infestation and disease. 
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NEMA 


Worm Capsules 


khill— 
Roundworms 
Hookworms 
Stomach worms 


iu hogs, poultry, sheep, goats, dogs, 
foxes and other livestock. 


A PARKE - DAVIS PRODUCT 


A scientific, low-cost, reliable de-wormer —the 
result of years of experiment and research. 
They get rid of 95% to 100% of the worms— 
usually in a single treatment. And without 
set-back to otherwise healthy stock. 

Get Nema Capsules of your druggist. 


Send for FREE Bulletins: 
No. 650, on Hogs, Sheep and all livestock. No. 
655 on Poultry. No. 652 on Dogs and Foxes. 
Address PARKE, DAVIS & CO., Desk 11-D 
Animal Industry Dept., Detroit, Mich. 











Krug Seed Corn 


Krug Corn is noted for big yields 
and good quality. We also have Golden 
King, the splendid early variety. 

We employ every good practice,— 
breeding, disease testing, selecting and 
proper drying and storing. Our seed 
corn is nearly disease free. ‘The ger- 
mination is very strong and 98 to 100 
per cent is alive. All of our seed is 
grown in our own fields, 35 miles S. E. 
of Davenport, Iowa. 

Efficient equipment enables us_ to 
sell this desirable seed at moderate 
prices: 1 bu. $5.00; 5 bu. $4.90; 10 bu. 
| $4.75—60c per acre. We guarantee 
complete satisfaction. Get our free 
seed corn booklet. Visit our plant, 
two miles north of Galva. 


MORGAN BROTHERS 





| 
| GALVA, ILLINOIS 








HI-BRED CORN 


Our new system of picking seed 
ears only from detasseled plants 
produces a vigorous, high yielding, 
high grade, early maturing corn. 
Our customers say these things. 
Winner of 1925, 1926, 1927 and 1928 
state corn yield test. Make more 
money. Find out about this Hi-Bred 
Corn now. 

Hi-Bred Corn is genuine only 
when it comes in our special Hi- 
Bred sacks with the diamond trade- 
mark as below. 





HI-BRED CORN CO. 
Grimes, iowa 


J.J. Newlin, Mgr. R.F. Baker, Asst. 

















FRANKLIN 
-|| BLACKLEG 
| VACCINE 


Immunity from Blackleg! 
Send} NCE a calf is vaccinated 
r 


with the Franklin brand it 











is safe. _Blackleg germs can't 

harm it. 

Franklin Blackleg Vaccine is 

dependable and harmless be- 

» cause of its high potency and 

x unmatched purity. 

J At drug store agencies, otherwisedirect 

~__ ©. M. FRANKLIN BLACKLEG 
>" "SERUM COMPANY 


Denver — Fort Worth 
Amariio Kansas City 
DP aliance Rapid City Santa Mors Calgary 
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_. Trouble-free, 
f P bl ying STEEL 

rom Portable’s A E 
CHAINLESS INSIDE WRITE 
BUCKET ELEVATORS. FOR 
Fast; one -half moving 
parts; stays adjusted; no oiling 
above floor line. 


Portable Elevator Mfg. Co. 


103 McLun St., Bloomington, I. 























THE DAIRY 


Creamery Promoters 


Need Watching 


Reports from various sections indi- 
cate that creamery promoters are 
again at work. In the majority of in- 
stances these men are not interested 
in the welfare of the community but 
are interested on account of the fees 
or commissions which they hope to ob- 


tain thru commissions in the sale of | 


stock, construction of buildings or sale 
of equipment. 

The remarkable increase in the re- 
turns from the sale of dairy products 
in many communities often cause 
bankers and other business men to be 
in a frame of mind where they give as- 


sistance to such promoters without. | 


a thoro examination of their creden- 
tials. 
sible for promoters getting a start in 


This influence is often respon- 


a community where they would other- | 


wise be unable to work. 


There will no doubt. be an increase 


in the number of cooperative cream- 
eries. Whenever the volume of cream 
produced in a community becomes 
large enough to make it possible for 
a creamery to operate efficiently, the 
producers in such a community should 
begin to talk over the advisability of 
starting a creamery. They can re- 
ceive help from the farm organiza- 
tions, Iowa State College or the Iowa 


department of agriculture in making a | 


survey of the community and of anal- 
yzing the expense of starting a cream- 
ery. If enough of the producers are 
then in favor of the plan, they can or- 
ganize with but little, if any organiza- 
tion expense, and proceed with the 
construction and equipment of the 
creamery. 

When a creamery is started in this 
manner, it means that high pressure 
methods are avoided, that producers 
clearly understand the situation and 
that they know they will need to sup- 
port the creamery if it is to be suc- 
cessful. A start of this kind is es- 
sential for the future welfare of any 
cooperative. 





Borrowing vs. a Part- 
nership 


An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“IT have forty acres of pasture on a 
farm that I have rented this year. The 
rent is S6 per acre. I would like to 
get some cows to raise calves on this 
pasture. What kind of an agreement 
would be a fair division of the stock 
in the fall if I could find some one to 
furnish the cows and I furniSh the pas- 
ture? What would be a fair agree- 
ment if the calves were kept and fed 
out next fall when they are around 
eighteen months old? Any advice that 
you can give me will be appreciated.” 

It would be a difficult problem to 
give a satisfactory answer to either of 
the two questions that has been put to 
us by our subscriber. We believe that 
the situation would be so complicated 
in either case that. it would be better 
to borrow money and purchase the 
necessary stock, than to attempt to 
work out a partnership proposition. 

If the stock was financed on a part- 
nership proposition, it would be neces- 
sary to allow the man furnishing the 
capital sufficient to pay for the orig- 


| inal stock, plus interest. 


If both par- 
ties are to share in the risks involved, 
then the share to be allowed to the 
man furnishing the stock would nec: 
essarily be greater than if all the risk 
was taken by our subscriber who has 
the pasture. 

We can not help but feel that bor- 
rowing the money, perhaps giving a 
chattel mortgage on the stock if nec- 
essary in order to secure the neces- 
sary money, would be a more satisfac- 
tory arrangement. Then the owner of 
the pasture could buy the type of 
stock needed, whether dairy, beef or 
dual purpose. He might also consider 
the purchase of young cattle that 
might be fed out later in the summer 
or carried forward and later sold as 
breeding cattle or milk cows. 


Handling a Small Herd 


in Town 
An Towa subscriber writes: 
“I am in the dairy business and 
have a small herd of Jersey cows. I 
sell the milk to patrons in town. I 


| have eight acres of land connected 


' er conveniences. 





with the barn, which is well equipped 
with a dairy room, city water and oth- 
It enables me to 
cool the milk and take good care of it 
as soon as it is drawn from the cows. 

“The eight acres of pasture is not 
sufficient for my twelve cows, but I 
have enough home-grown alfalfa hay 
at $15 per ton to run me until July. 
It has been suggested to me that I 
could rent a thirty-acre pasture about 
one and one-fourth miles from town 
for my cows during the summer. This 
pasture would cost me $2.25 per cow 
per month. 

“Tf I drive back and forth to take 
care of the cows it will increase the 
labor and I am afraid it will lower the 
quality of the milk as it could not be 
cooled until I had returned to my 
home. Do you think that it would pay 
me to take up this proposition or 
would it be better to keep the cows 
at home and buy more feed for them?” 

The problem as outlined by our sub- 
scriber is one which confronts many 
dairymen who are operating with a 
limited amount of land. No doubt the 
renting of additional pasture would 


' lower the costs of feed during the sum- 








mer months, but the extra labor would 
at least partially offset this saving. 
The loss in quality of milk should also 
be considered. 

If the extra pasture was rented it 
would be necessary to have a tem- 
porary shed where the cows could be 
fed and milked. Unless some grain 
was fed on pasture, the cows would 
not continue to give their maximum 
milk flow thruout the summer. 

If a small acreage of additional 
ground could be rented adjacent to the 
land owned by our subscriber, there is 
still another plan which has proved 
satisfactory in handling the summer 
feeding problem. Five acres would be 
sufficient for the herd maintained by 
our subscriber. If this land was avail- 
able we would manure it heavily, then 
put it into sudan grass. We would 
allow the sudan grass to get a good 
start and then use it for night pas- 
ture for the cows. This would allow 
the cows to be turned out on the 
blue grass pasture during the morn- 


| 





' aS in the past. 





ing, then put in the barn during the 
heat of the day when the flies were 
bad, then turned on the sudan grass 
for a good fill-up during the night. 
If ground could not be secured im- 
mediately adjacent to the premises, 
a small tract might be secured where 
a green crop such as sudan grass could 
be raised and cut daily and hauled to 
the cows. This would increase the la- 
bor cost but would make it possible 
to maintain the milk flow during the 
summer. A soiling crop of this kind 
might be more practical than trying 
to take care of the cows in a more 
distant pasture but would probably not 
be as economical as a supplementary 
pasture crop such as suggested. 


Control of Milk Flavor 


The prevention of off-flavors in milk 
and cream is best accomplished by 
preventive measures. In a recent ad- 
dress C. J. Babcock, associate milk 
marketing specialist, outlined the fol- 
lowing points that should have the 
consideration of producers: 

“To assure milk of a pleasing fla- 
vor the dairyman should not give his 
cows any feed that is likely to taint 
the milk until after milking. Milk 
should also be treated immediately 
after milking. It is necessary to root 
out from pastures all weeds likely to 
taint milk. Until this is done, remove 
the cows from such a pasture several 
hours before milking or keep them 
off the pasture. Use only well-tinned 
utensils, free from exposed copper. 
Keep the cows and barns clean. Prop- 
erly ventilate the cow stables. Cool 
milk promptly and store the milk at. a 
low temperature.” 

Feed flavors enter milk mainly thru 
the body of the cow and not by absorp- 
tion from the surrounding atmosphere. 
Highly flavored feeds may be fed 
shortly after milking without seriously 
affecting the milk produced at the 
next milking, as such flavors are given 
off before the next milking period. 
Feed flavors and odors show a de- 
crease in intensity four hours after 
feeding and practically disappear after 
seven hours. 


Tuberculin Testing 


An Iowa subscriber who lives in a 
county that is already testing under 
the county plan writes: 

“Several of my neighbors have been 
asking me if the tuberculin test is 
going to be state-wide and compulsory 
after July 1, 1929. We understand 
that some such law has been passed. 
If so, is the indemnity the same as 
under the present county plan?” 

A law has passed the present. legis- 
lature and been signed by the gov- 
ernor making the state an area for the 
testing of cattle for tuberculosis. This 
law will go into effect on July 4. 

This law does not change the status 
of the work in counties that have al- 
ready taken up the work. It merely 
requires other counties that have not 
started, to make the necessary levies 
and proceed with the testing thruout 
the state. 

There are no changes in the amount 
of indemnity. The state will continue 
to have the same maximum indemnity 
This is $75 on pure- 
breds and $50 on grades. There was a 
recent change made in the maximum 
indemnity paid by the federal govern- 
ment. This became effective on Feb- 
ruary 19. The maximum federal in- 
demnity is now $70 on purebreds and 
$35 on grades, instead of $50 and $25, 
respectively, as before. This increase 
is effective on all cattle tested since 
February 19 and is not affected by the 
change in the state law. 

There is no object in waiting until 
after July 4 before testing. In fact, it 
is easier to have the cattle tested be- 
fore they are turned on pasture, espe- 
cially if the pasture is not adjacent to 
the barns so that it is convenient to 
confine the cattle. Immediate testing 
will also help to keep down further in- 
fection, thereby helping prevent fur- 
ther losses, if any infection is present. 
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LAND HUNGER 


fe never was: 
» told you such a lie 


the boy almost yeiled. 
? He was off at 


Slaten an’ Miles City on business!” 
“lid he lie to you about that, too?’ 
i ira’s indignation knew no bounds. 


Under less stress, she might have thought 
of »w Upton had struggled te keep the 
] from knowing of his crime, and liked 
jin for it, but, today she did not think. 

“Didn’t he kill an antelope last winter, 

| then, when they put him in jail and 

ed him, he lied about it, or let others 
believe lies to save himse:f!”’ 

,4t the beginning of her question, Sack’s 
mouth had opened wide, and when she 
finished, it had not yet closed. 

“Lilly never killed no antelope,” he 
said, as comprehension began to come to 
him. ‘I kille&@ one the day before I fell 
in the river ar’ took sick. He said that 1 
oughtn’t to have done it, but that the of- 
ficers wouldn’t get me. He said he’d see 
to it, an’ no one ever came.” 

“They thought he did it,’’ Barbara said 
slowly, “and put him in jail till March, 
and tried him for it.’’ 

“My God!” exclaimed 
what reverence he knew. 
that for me!” 

liarbara stood watching while the boy 
tried to comprehend for the first time in 
his lonely little life, the phenomenon of 
self-sacrificing love. If a man would do 
that for a neglected little waif, what 
would he do for a wife and children of 
his own? A strange feeling of reverence 
for this joking young man whom she had 
so misunderstood, crept over her. What- 
ever faults he might have, such love as 


the boy, with 
“And Billy did 


this must be in part divine. She was 
called back from her reverie by Jack's 
yoice. 


“| gotta go. I gotta try in some way 
to thank him fer all he’s done fer me. If 
they'd a caught me at it, they’d a put me 
in the reform school fer life, ’cause I 
been threatened before.’”” He spoke with 
solemn earnestness and started for his 
horse. 

“Wait!” she called. ‘I’m going, too. 
Saddle Brownie for me while I get into 
my knickers.” 


ILLY UPTON was fixing fence at the 

far side of his ranch when two small 
figures on horseback rode up to him. It 
was an excited boy who first threw him- 
self to the ground and began the con- 
versation. 

‘BiHy,” he cried, in his excitement, “I 





never knew they put you in jail fer 
shootin’ that antelope. You ought 
to have told on me.’”” The boy was al- 


most erying. 

“Yes,’”’ Upton returned, ignoring Bar- 
bara for the moment, “‘and have lost you 
forever. You’d have landed in the re- 
form school for something you didn’t 
know was wrong, and, besides, you were 
too sick to move. And TI couldn’t think of 
anything! else to do just then.” 

“Billy, I'll] do anything fer you. I'm 
a-goin’ to work an’ ride range all sum- 
mer jest as hard as I kin to help pay 
back—but I never kin.” 

Rarbara rode a step closer. “Billy, I’ve 
come to make up, too. I understand, 
now,” she “began. 

silly stepped to her side and gave her 
an understanding smile. Then he turned 
to the boy. “There’s one thing you can 
do for me right now, Jack.” 

“What’s that?’’ 

“Beat it for the other side of the place, 
and leave Barbara and me alone.” 

The boy hesitated, torn between a de- 
sire to obey and his unconquerable curi- 
osity. 

“! don’t see why it would do no harm 
fer me to stay,” he protested. “I know 
what you’re a-goin’ to ask her, anyway.” 

“| know I owe you a debt of gratitude 
for bringing her here—nevertheless, you 


have to clear out if you don’t-want me 
to use this quirt on you.” 
“But I know you wouldn't,” the boy 


“It ain’t like you.” 
Upton picked up a 


remarked positively. 
“Do you see this?” 


small elub lying near and took a step 
toward the slowly retreating boy. ‘“‘Now 
get out!” 

“I still know you wouldn’t,” the boy 
returned, smiling confidently, “but I'll 


s0 anyway since you ask me, tho I know 
mldn’t do no harm fer me to stay.” 

Reluctantly, the boy climbed into the 
saddle and rode off, his head turned to 
see as much as possible while still in 
“Does he always obey as promptly and 
unquestioningly as this?” Barbara gig- 
glad of any outlet for her emotions. 

‘He's not always so speedy about it,” 
Upton.grinned back, lifting the girl down 
beside him, “but he’s a good kid all the 


gled 
filed, 


Same 


EN minutes later, Barbara pulled her- 

i self from his embrace and insisted 
that she needed air. 

‘All right,” laughed the man. “I'll give 

a breathing spell. I don’t have as 


much work to do today as I supposed I 
had this morning. I thought then that I 
ought to fix the fence on the side of the 
ranch that borders Number Six. I was 


afraid that the owner might give me some 
tronble if my stock broke out.” 

“This arrangement 
and money, 


is going to save a 


lot of fence work ” Barbara 


(Continued from page ! 4) 


returned. “Except for the land that the 
government insists I keep in cultivation, 
the rest of it’s all yours. Do you think 
there is any danger that someone will 
prove up on the sections north of us?” 
“IT doubt it. This particular land craze 


seems to be subsiding. A reputable oil 
man told me the other day that some 
time when conditions are favorable to 


production, we will have a chance to 
lease for real money. But that may be 
years to come, and until then, we sons of 
Abel, who need a wilderness for our crops, 
can hope to‘live in peace.” 

From a fence post, the first meadow 
lark sang with throbbing abandon—a 
song of new grass, new hope, new mat- 
ings. Its pulsing melody found an an- 
swering chord in Barbara’s heart. Upton’s 
arms were again about her. 

“Who cares for oil booms!” she cried, 
filled with wild ecstasy—then added, with 
her eyes demurely veiled: “It's not so 
terribly hard to ask a man to marry you 
if you are perfectly sure he'll have you.” 

(The End) 








FOUR PRINCIPLES OF SPRAYING 

There are four general principles upon 
which @ successful spray schedule must 
be built. Timeliness of application, thor- 
oness of application, effectiveness of ma- 
‘terials and efficiency of equipment com- 
prise this important quartet. 

It is evident that the proper spray must 
be applied thoroly and at the proper time 
if spraying is to be successful. The fourth 


| 


| 





not as 
a pro- 


point, efficiency of equipment, is 
generaNy understood by as large 
portion of spray users. 

It can hardly be said that one principle 
is more important than the others, for-if 


one is negleeted, the others fail. 
Modern sprayers, like other modern 

equipment, are power machines, except 

for limited small spraying tasks. High 


pressure is demanded by fruit growers 
for rapid and efficient spraying, and high 
pressure demands power. On some 
sprayers, power is furnished by gasoline 
engines mounted on the sprayer truck, 
More recent, and as yet less widely used, 
is the power take-off from tractor mo- 


tors, When this device is used as a 
source of power, the same tractor pulls 
the sprayer thru the orchard or field. 


Power sprayers have a large capacity in 
gallons of spray applied, as it is possible 
to maintain high pressure constantly. Re- 
cently developed spray “guns” shoot a 
stream of swirling spray thru the trees, 
the velocity of the spray rustling and 
blowing the leaves, so that all portions 
of the tree—branches, twigs and leaves— 
are thoroly covered. 

For field work, such as spraying pota- 
toes, either traction or power sprayers 
are used. Traction sprayers, as the name 
indicates, obtain their power from the 
wheels. For large acreages, the power 
sprayers, either engine or power take-off 
driven, are now more widely used. Such 
sprayers often cover six, eight or even 
twelve rows at a time, two nozzles to 
the row. With the means for rapid and 
economical spraying available in the mod- 
ern sprayers, potato growers are doubling 
and trebling the number of sprays ap- 

Eight or nine sprays 
number recommended 

experts and ekperi- 


plied each season, 
minimum 
growing 


is the 
by potato 





ment stations, while many 300 and 400- 
bushel “potato club members spray as 
many as twelve or fifteen times. By in- 
creasing the number of sprays, the yield 
per acre has invariably been increased by 
50 to 100 per cent. 

Power sprayers are also being used for 


whitewashing dairy barns and _ other 
buildings. Hand sprayers find many 
uses around the vegetable and flower 


gardens and in disinfecting poultry and 
hog houses and other small buildings. 

There are but few farms which can not 
profitably employ some form of spraying 
apparatus, ranging from the small hand 
outfits to the large power rigs for large 
orchards. Careful attention to keeping 
the spraying equipment in order and ap- 
plying the proper spray thoroly at the 
right time will repay large dividends in 
the coin of the realm. 





DRILL RAPE FOR SHEEP PASTURE 

Perhaps there is no finer sheep pasture 
than Dwarf Essex rape. The University 
of Illinois is greatly pleased with this 
pasture crop. They prefer to sow it in 
drills from 20 to 24 inches apart, so that 
it can be cultivated with a one-horse 
cultivator to keep down the weeds until 
the rape makes a good start. 

It requires from three to four pounds 
of seed per acre to seed rape in this 
manner. The big advantage of putting 
it in drills Is that the sheep walk between 
the rows and the feed is always clean 
and fresh, and there seems to be very 
little waste from tramping. 

The common way of sowing rape, of 
course, is to broadcast, which is a good 
method and requires about eight to ten 
pounds of seed per acre to produce a good 
stand, 




















FOR HOG WORMS 


Mixed with feed, Medicrude 
cleans out worms almost over- 
night, and tones up the hog’s en- 
tire system. Cheapest and quick- 
est wormer you’ve ever tried. 


FOR HOG LICE, MANGE, ETC. 


Even worst cases of hog lice, mange, 
etc., disappear in a few days with 
Medicrude, used in oiler or sprayed on. 
Leaves hogs in pink of condition. 


HOG FLU 


Medicrude is one of the most effective rem- 
edies yet discovered. Write for instructions. 


FOR POULTRY 


Spray Medicrude in chicken houses. nests 
and roosts. Cleans out all lice, mites and 


other vermin COMPLETELY. 
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WORM 


a 


1 gallon 


Of this great 
2 REMOVER 


ANIMAL CONDITIONER 


For Every Livestock Owner 
in lowa to Try! 


We want to give every livestock and poultry owner in Iowa one full gallon of 
Medicrude (regular price $1) ABSOLUTELY FREE for trial. 


We want you to 


prove for yourself the astounding results of this greatest of all animal remedies. 


The claims for Medicrude are often hard to believe. 


This FREE OFFER is 


the quickest way to prove them to you. (All we ask is that you send 25c to cover 


cost of packing and postage.) 


Medierude has been called “nature’s great animal remedy.” 
ural crude oil with special medicinal properties. 


It is a fine nat- 
Medicrude quickly rids hogs of 


worms, lice, mange, ete.—quickly cleans up the worst cases almost overnight. It 
clears poultry houses of lice and mites in record time. 


WRITE THESE FARMERS. 
ers, and it will do the same for you. 
Williamsburg, writes: 
sick.” 


near you.) 


Medicrude has accomplished marvels for numberless farm- 
You'll be amazed at the results. 
“It is the best worm remover I ever saw, and does not make the hogs 
Henry Bookmeier of La Porte City says: 
can tell anyone to write me if they wish to verify this letter.” 


Truman J. Lortz, of 


“It sure did remove the worms, and you 
(Ask us for names of users 


When farmers speak in such terms as that, is it any wonder that we are glad to GIVE 


you a gallon free, so YOU can try it? 


ME 





DICRUD 


NATURES GREAT 
ANIMAL REMEDY 


E 





$25,000 GUARANTEE BOND 


Not only do we 


stand back of everything we say for Medicrude, but we 


have 


posted a $25,000 bond with Wallaces’ Farmer in connection with our standard one- 


third barrel trial offer. Any purchaser who is not satisfied after using 14 of the bar- 
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rei I 


and 


been paid for and 14 barrel trial 
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Don’t let 
out THOROUGHLY. 
crude will give 
End the 


cheapest 
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twelve months. 
Send only 25c 


print in 
FREE. 
postage. 


McKINLEY STREET 


by returning the remaining % barrel, 


under this bond. This guarantee on Medicrude is good only if Medicrude 
used within 60 days after delivery. 
sweeping guarantee ever made for an animal remedy. 
remarkable product that we can fearlessly give this guarantee to every 
stock and poultry owner in Iowa. 

worms eat up your hog profits. Now 
Don’t let 
those hogs the glossiest, healthiest coats you've ever 


can write Mid-Continent Petroleum 


Corp. any time within 60 days after delivery, and his money will be refunded in full 


has 
The most 
Medicrude such a 


live- 


is the time to clean them 
suck their Medi- 


seen. 


mange and lice vitality. 


bother from chicken lice and mites, too—once and for all. 
This FREE TRIAL OFFER is going to cost us a lot of money. 
advertising we 
trial will make more friends for Medicrude 

Act 
(stamps or 


MAIL THE COUPON NOW! 


But it 
ONE free 
than will all the ads we could 
this full gallon of Medicrude 
to cover cost of packing and 


have ever done—because 


Get 
coin) 


now! 


$ Mid-Continent Petroleum Corp. 
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RADIOPHONE 


By RADIOPHAN 











Well, well, well! There certainly is a 
row in the air over a certain advertising 
campaign, isn’t there? The cigarette 
programs have aroused public opinion, 
and really I am rather proud of myself! 
I believe Wallaces’ Farmer was one of 
the first papers in the country to call 
attention to the wretched advertising of 
a certain brand of cigarettes. Here's 
hoping that the row will go on until such 
advertising is declared not only undesir- 


able but illegal. 
Gertrude Rath writes from Denison, 
Iowa, in answer to my request for in- 


formation as to the whereabouts of the 
Peregrine Brothers. She says they were 
heard recently broadcasting from KFNF., 
Sorry to have missed them, but hope for 
another opportunity of hearing them soon. 
This also comments on 
some very good singing by Paul Roseor, 
also of _KFNF. [I have not heard this 
artist, but have several times heard a re- 
markably fine voice broadcast during the 


correspondent 


church service, Sunday mornings. Per- 
haps it is the same singer. There was 
quite a write-up about Henry Field in 
Wallaces’ Farmer last week. -Mr. Field 
read part of it, and seemed to be very 
much amused at the description of his 
lavender suspenders. Henry Field's sus- 
pender are almost as famous as the 


Dawes pipe. 
Cheerio continues to popular- 


time 


grow in 
change in 


ity. On account of the 

in the east, this feature will reach us at 
6:30 instead of 7:30, beginning May 1, 
WHO broadcast several requests for list- 
eners to write saying whether the fea- 
ture should be continued or should be 


abandoned on account of the early hour, 
The was overwhelmingly in fa- 
vor of continuing to broadcast Cheerio, 
and some listeners said they would get 
up at 4:00 o'clock to hear him if neces- 
sary. 

The cake making has not been much of 
a success lately. When I write about 
radio, I like to have several slices of cake 
Why 


response 


and a glass of milk in front of me. 
do currants all want to congregate in 
one part of the cake? Is it the fault of 
the cook or is it just innate cussedness 
on the part of the currants? By the 
way, let me ask another question. Will 
one of my readers send me a recipe for 
making ¢Clotted cream, generally called 
Devonshire cream? My wife has been 
reading about it, and wants to make 
some, I hope it doesn’t have currants in 
it, as they would probably all float to 
the top or sink to the bottom. 
Yesterday I received quite a shock. A 
man who looked intelligent, or at least 
rational, told me he thought the vaude- 
ville feature broadcast over the chain was 
absolutely the best on the air. There 
wasn’t even a twinkle in his eyes! He 
was downright serious. Leatrice Joy, 
the movie star, broadcast last Tuesday, 


and I thought she had a delightful speak- 
Oh, why did 


ing voice. Then she sang. 
she do it! Everybody, of course, has to 
say Trixie Friganza was great. She 
was, or rather is—very! Seriously, the 
average “comedienne” broadcasting rep- 
resents my idea of just about zero in 
radio entertainment. 

Tonight (Friday) static is bad. WOW 


is hard to listen to. KFNF and KMA are 
almost killed by the crashing and grind- 
ing, and as WHO is silent, it is hard to 
get any radto. 

Today I was discussing radio, particu- 
larly Iowa radio, with the head of one of 
the largest corporations west of New 
York. He is an Iowan. His views on 
radio are very different from mine. While 
taiking on the subject of correct speech 
the air, this man remarked that it 

matter how an announcer spoke. 
“Iowa people wouldn't know whether he 
was right or wrong, anyhow.” I don't 
believe that. Lots of us may get care- 


over 


didn't 











with 
en- 


you 


not agree 
speech is 


What do 


certainly I can 
that correct 
Iowans. 


but 
statement 
lost on 


less, 
the 
tirely 
think? 

Have you listened lately to the Little 
Symphony, broadcasting over WHO? It 
is conducted by Edouard Sheasby, and 
he is a real musician. His request periods 
would have to last for hours instead of 
an occasional half-hour, if he attempted 
to play all requested numbers. He is a 
very modest, retiring sort of chap per- 
sonally, and does not look like a musi- 
cian at all—until you look at his hands. 
He puts his whole heart and soul into his 
violin and makes you feel with him. He's 


a nice chap, but I have often wondered 
what his parents had against him to give 
him the name of Edouard. When told 


that his brother, also a remarkable musi- 
cian, drew the name of Arcule, I won- 
dered still more. Forget the name and 
listen to Sheasby and you will be well 
repaid. 

Walter Damrosch has retired from ac- 
tive conducting after forty-four years, 
and will devote all his time in the future 
to radio work. 

WSUI broadcasts a very interesting 
feature every Tuesday and Thursday, at 
11:00 in the morning. It is a lecture, or, 





more correctly, a talk on English au- 
thors—very well done and full of inter- 
esting information. The life of George 
Eliot was very finely treated last Tues- 
day. Tune in this feature. You will find 
it a very restful treat, especially if you 
like books, 
Until next week—Cheerio! 





Country Air 
As I write the Cities Service orches- 
doing best but fading badly. 
what wouldn’t fade in all 
I'm glad I’m not a little ra- 


tra is its 
However, 


downpour? 


this 


dio wave tonight having to make my 
Way across the continent in practically 
nothing flat. The schoolboy is waiting 


up rather impatiently for Gus and. Louie 
and the Widow's orgy of spring house- 
cleaning. 


Dashing from the field where a multi- 
ple hitch demonstration is being held to 
hear a daughter sing over the radio may 
be a new form of aetivity for the farm 
wife. But that is just what one of the 
neighbors did Monday afternoon when 
her daughter sang in the Drake Univer- 
sity recital thru WHO. Griselda was one 
of our loveliest Four-H Club girls and we 
are all extremely proud of her musical 
accomplishments. The Scoteh ballads she 
used were beautifully done. These Drake 
recitals are very good and come in on 
Mondays and Wednesdays at 2 p. m. 


Once in a while we find an announcer 
who goes in for the more or less popular 
sport of murdering the _ king’s 

The other day I heard one 
give a death blow to “impetus’’ by 
whacking it viciously in its middle syl- 
lable. These errors are rare and many a 
familiar word that we'd rather. write than 


indoor 
English. 


gives 
fresh 
i m- 


i 


chy, 





7 "Startling Radio ree 


pronounce becomes a part of our working 
vocabulary simply becatfse we've heard 
it properly pronounced over the radio. I 
have heard several foreign born persons 
remark that radio had been an enormous 
help to them in English,-not only because 
they felt assufed of the accuracy of the 
pronunciation of a certain word but be- 
cause of its use and because announcers 
enunciate slowly and distinctly. It must 











lie as a rather heavy responsibility upon 
the minds (or tongues) of announcers 
for so frequently they are obliged to fill 
in with more or less impromptu material 
and there is no time to consult Webster 
or the pronouncing biographical index of 
an encyclopedia. 


I knew I needed some new clothes but 
I hadn't realized how imperative it was 
until I heard the Fashion Show over the 
tadio Household Institute the other day. 
Of course, the show wasn't especially 


of 


LVF 


/ 





my needs; 
for what I want just now is something 
adapted to brooder house wear. Palm 
Beach clothes are desirable~-providing 
one has a fur-collared raincoat to wear 
to and from the brooder house at this 
season, 


view of 


present 


practical in 


I have never cared especially for bands 
(except circus bands and I love them!) 
but I am rapidly learning to appreciate 
band music thru the excellent Concerts 
the United States Marine band puts on— 
a privilege I probably would never have 
enjoyed were it not for radio. These N. 
B. C. broadcasts are from 8 to 9 a. m. on 
Thursdays thru WOC and at the same 
hour on Mondays the navy band comes in 
thru WOW. We are very fortunate in 
Iowa for these programs are broadcast 
only thru WEAF, WRC, WOW and Woc. 


There is an inmate at the Fort Madison 
penitentiary whose resourcefulness has 
inspired a game in which announcers play 


a prominent tho unconscious part. As a 
yesult the inmate’s mythical bank ac- 
count becomes a veritable graph of the 


errors in pronunciation. by the unsuspect- 
ing announcers, for he fines them a dol- 
lar for @ach mispronounced word. His 
high school dictionary is his only refer- 
ence ‘so he places it as final in authority. 
He declares the whole bunch of N. B. C. 
announcers poor game. He can’t make a 
cent off them. Quin Ryan, WGN; Peter 
MacArthur, WOC, and Dean Cole, WHO, 
also play a elose game. He gets a real 
kick out of one Iowa station owner over 
the pronunciation of ‘‘compulsory.” Says 
the clever artist, “He opens the word up 
like a ham sandwich and puts in an ex- 
tra syllable—compulsorary.”’ If the own- 
er would pay all his debt of mispronun- 
ciation to the convict he might still op- 
erate but the convict says he would be 
the owner. 





There is a possibility for magnitude and 


splendor in band music that even the 
best of orchestras can not give. Some- 
one said that such excellent “canned” 


renditions of band music via phonograph 
and radio have made it hard to listen to 
the village or high school bands. We can 
hardly expect a high degree of excellence 
in amateur organizations altho their de- 
gree of musical ardor is sometimes fully 
equal to that of a nationally famous or- 
ganization, and many accomplished mu- 
sicians have come from the ranks of 
the small town brass band. And think of 
all the fun these amateur musicians have! 


WoOI, May 4, 10 a. m.—Miss Tregoning 
will talk to Four-H Club girls. 

N. B. C,, April 27, 8 p. m. (WHO, WOW 
or WLS)—During the Damrosch hour a 
symphonic sketch of Col. Lindbergh’s 
trans-Atlantic flight, ‘‘We,” written by 
the New Jersey composer, Joseph Dunn, 
will be played. 

WLW—To poetry lovers: April 30, 4:45 
p. m., Margharetta Tuttle will read from 
her scrap book. May 2, 4:45 p. m., recent 
poems, including some by Stephen Vin- 


ACTIVITIES OF AL ACRES—An unkind retort 








cent Benet, will be read by the Rhyme 
Reaper. May 7, 4:45 p. m., Ruth Markly 
Buchana, author of newspaper verse, will 
read Mother’s* Day poems. 

WCCO, Tuesdays, 10:45 a. m.—‘‘How to 
Travel.”” (Still why bother? Details are 
all arranged for you on the Yellowstone 
trip.) 

A FARM WOMAN. 





SMOOTH AWNED BARLEY RECORDS 

Velvet and other new varieties of 
smooth awned barley have made good 
records in field tests in comparison with 
bearded sorts at the Ohio experiment 
station. 

These new varieties are bearded, but 
the beards are smooth like broom straws, 
In this they are unlike the ordinary 
bearded varieties, which have small 
barbs on the beards, that cause them to 
cling to the clothing and penetrate it. 

There are a few varieties of barley that 
are awnless and some that are hulless, 
threshing clean like wheat. These are 
not important varieties. The old beard- 
ed, hulled sorts, like Oderbrucker, Wis- 
consin Pedigreed, Manchuria, Featherston 
and Trebi, are much better than any of 
the hooded, awnless or hulless sorts, says 
L. E. Thatcher, associate agronomist of 
the Ohio experiment station. 

The new smooth-awned varietées, 
as Velvet, Glabron, Spartan and Bonami, 
are yielding as much as the old bearded 
sorts. Velvet averaged 55 bushels per 
acre, Trebi 61 and Oderbrucker 43 in the 
station tests. Ohio Beardless averaged 
26 bushels in comparison with 40 bushels 
for Manchuria, a bearded variety, in a 
three-year test. In a five-year test, a 
hulless variety averaged only 20 bushels, 
as compared with 36 bushels for Man- 
churia. 

An objection to bearded barley has 
been the discomfort in handling it. Han- 
dling will be easier and the quality of 
the grain improved by cutting barley 
before it is fully ripe. Many farmers 
shock barley with a fork, and by thresh- 
ing with a modern separator with auto- 
matic feeder and wind stacker, little dis- 
comfort need result in handling the 
bearded sorts. 


such 





NEW WELLAND CANAL IN 1930 


Concurrently with the increased grain 
production in western Canada and the de- 
velopment of the large upper lakes ves- 
sels came the demand for a still larger 
Welland canal. In 1912, government sur- 
veys demonstrated that a shorter and 
better route could be had via Ten Mile 
creek, flowing into-Lake Ontario. It was 
then decided that the time had come to 
begin the construction of an enlarged 
Welland canal. 

In 1913, the construction of the ship 
canal was cOmmenced, and with little 
interruption has been proceeded with un- 
til the present time. It is expected the 
new canal will be completed 
next year. The total cost is estimated 
at about $115,000,000. The ship canal is 
being built to modern standards under 
the most up-to-date methods and rigid 
supervision, and will, when finished, be 
a monument to Canadian engineering 


some time 








skill. 

To overcome the 326% feet difference 
in level of Lakes Erie and Ontario, the 
new canal will have seven locks of uni- 
form lift, each 46% feet, whereas the 
present canal has twenty-five locks of 


varying lift. The difference between the 
old and the new becomes very ‘apparent 
when this comparison is made, the other 
dimensions of the ship canal making the 
comparison of further interest. The 
usable length of the locks is 820 feet, as 
compared with 255 feet in the present 
canal, the ship canal having locks of 80 
feet width, as compared with 45 feet in 
the present canal. The. width of the 
canal proper is to be 310 feet at the water 
line and 200 feet at the bottom. The im- 
mense locks are built to take 30 feet of 
water on the sills; the canal reaches are 
to have 25 feet depth, which may be in- 
creased to 30 feet when the need arises. 











YEAH, 
AIN'T IT? 


















S'FUNNY HOW 
SERIOUS A COW 
LOOKS AT TIMES 


THINKIN! 





A FELLER’D ALMOST 
THINK THAT SHE wuz 























OH, | DONT KNOW SLIM, I'VE 
SEEN THE SAME LOOK ON 
YOUR FACE AT TIMES 
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‘Kin Rats 
E Without Poison 





& New Exterminator that 
Won’t Kill Livestock, Poultry, 
Dogs, Cats, or even Baby Chicks 
K-R-Ocan be used about the home,barn or poultry 
yard bees absolutesafety asitcontains nodeadly 
poison. K-R- 3 is made of Squill, as recom- 
rg by U. S. Dept. of Agriculture, under 
the Connable process which insures maximum 
strength. Two cans killed 578 rats at Arkansas 

state Farm. Hundreds of other testimonials. 

Sold on a Money-Back Guarantee. 
Insist upon K-R-O, the original Squill exter- 
minator. All druggists, 75c. Largesize (four times 
oe a = on: Earned if in” cannot supply 


K-R- 


KILLS-RATS-ONLY 

















HALL Feeders and 
TOP Hog Houses 
Here’s one feeder ean see before you —and 
you'll want to see it if you want to handle your pige 
@ith lese trouble and ground foods, It works ~ A wit! Sa 


feed, in ng From th 
thet ‘simplifies Al 


“ = th ‘2 covered base i cites 
trength, ev: decal, ee e Ha in} eedet 
has been worked a4 — of 


Rte 
eccording, it» keno cti- 
all desler willbe elad to jet you 

also f: © copy of new 


h hog 

yp 
examine it. ay ‘or his name, 
booklet, ‘‘More Money Raising Hogs.’’ 


Hall Mfg. Company, Dept. W. 11,_ Cedar Rapids, lowa 














A norss free from blemishes 
and going sound is more valuable and 
works better. Absorbine has been used 
_euccessfally since 1892 for reducing 
Jameness and swellings without 
blistering or removing the hair. 
Hloree can be worked at the same 


$2.50 a 4 sts, or postpabd 
Hone beh 28 ten 


BSORBINE 


TRADE MARK REG U.S PAT nafield, Mawes 

















ALFALFA and Prairie ie Hay : 


‘m car lots. Guaranteed 5 a and grades 
at right prices. 


Acme Hay & Mill Feed Co., Sioux City, lowa 











The Pledge of the 
Printed Word 


RIENDSHIPS in ancient days were 

formed by pledges of blood. Medi- 
eval knights won mutual aid by pied- 
ges of the sword. But modern business 
forms friends in every corner of the 
world through the pledge of the print- 
ed word, 


Advertisements are pledges made es- 
pecially for you ... pledges that ad- 
vertised goods you buy are exactly as 
claimed. 


What is not advertised mez be worth 
buying. What is, must be! 





Read the advertisements to know which 
goods are advertised. 














OSH- 
= AWAY 


Joshaway Crabapple says: 

“A middle-aged man is one 
who has quit growing at either 
end but continues to grow in the 
middle.” ° 




















FAIR, ANYHOW 


A man went to a South African news- 
paper and complained that his death had 
been announced erroneously. 

“Well,” said the editor, ‘“‘we never con- 
tradict anything we have published, but 
I'll tell you what I'll do; I'll put you in 
the births column-tomorrow and give you 
a fresh start.’ 


Doctor (questioning negro applicant for 
chauffeur): ‘George, are you married?” 

“No, suh, boss, no, suh, Ah makes my 
own living.” 


SOME KINGS 

The class composition was on ‘Kings, 
and this is what one boy -wrote: ‘‘The 
most powerful king on earth is Wor-king; 
the laziest, Shir-king; one of the worst 
is Smo-king; the wittiest, Jo-king; the 
quietest, Thin-king; the thirstiest, Drin- 
king; the slyest, Win-king, and the noisi- 
est, Tal-king.” 


” 


IRISH INSTINCT 
Recently arrested and brought to court 


was an Irishman, to whom the thing 
was a new experience, He was, how- 
ever, unabashed, and wore an air of a 
man determined not to get the worst of 


it. ‘‘Prisoner at the bar,’’ sang out the 
clerk, ‘‘do you wish to challenge any of 
the jury?” 

Pat looked over the men in the jury 
box very carefully. ‘Well, I'll tell ye,” 
he finally said, “Oi’m not exactly in train- 
in’, but Oi think Oi could step a round or 
two wid dat fat boy in th’ corner.” 


ON WITH THE DANCE 
It was “prom” time at college. Fifty 
couples were dancing to the strains of 
mad music. 
It began to rain. A hundred and fifty 
couples were dancing. 


Mr. Newlywed: “Please, doctor, tell 
me at once—is it a ‘him’ or a ‘her’?’”’ 
Doctor: “It’s a ‘them’.” 


AN EXCEPTIONAL JUDGE 
“How can you tell how old a chick- 
en is?’’ 
“By the teeth.” 
“Why, you poor prune, a chicken has no 
teeth.” 
“No, but I have.” 


WE KNOW HIM 
“Why do you call that fellow wheel- 
barrow?” asked the visitor in the office. 
“Because he’s no good unless he is 
pushed,” growled the boss. 


Cop (to woman driver): ‘‘Hey, you, why 
don't youse look where yer goin’?”’ 


Woman: “Well, you see, officer, this 
is the first time I’ve driven from the 
front seat.” 

AND THE BUNNIES 
She: “That’s Mrs. Brown’s new seal- 


skin wrap; it looks more like rabbit skin 
to me,’ 


He: “Yes, someone’s evidently been 
tampering with the seals.” 
A REAL REST 
The minister had observed that the 


most regular attendant at his church was 
a hard working washer-woman_ who, 
Sunday after Sunday, was always to be 
found in her pew. The minister felt he 
must commend her. 

“Mrs. Brown,” he said, 
at church every Sunday. 
the beautiful music?’’ 

“Na, it’s no that.” 

“Perhaps—perhaps you enjoy my 
mons?” 

“Na, it’s no that.” 

“Well, what is it that brings you here 
every week?” 


“T notice. you 
Do you enjoy 


ser- 


“Well, it’s like this, I work hard a’ 
week, and it’s no’ often I get sic a com- 
fortable seat wi’ sae little tae think 


about.” 


THEN THE BRIG 
A private was shaving himself in the 
open air when his sergeant came along. 
Sergeant: ‘‘Do you always shave oute 
side?”’ 
“Of course,” answered the private. 
you think I was fur lined?” 


” 


‘Did 


THEY WERE KNIT-CAPS 


Modern Girl: “I understand that the 
girls of your time “set their caps’ for 
men, grandma?” 


Grandma: “Yes, child, but not their 


knee-caps.” = \ 
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Write for This FREE Book 


Tells How to Save Money on Improvements 


You never read a more valuable book on concrete farm 
building! It explains in detail how lifetime farm improvements 
can be built at low cost. Contains 64 pages of practical plans 


and illustrations, 


Makes an easy job of building silos, side- 


walks,storage cellar,foundations and other farm improvements. 
And you'll find that Ash Grove Cement will save you money. 





KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Address 
































\ It is easier to use—more workable, highest quality. 
\ your local Ash Grove dealer. Send now for this free book. 
We'll gladly include special information on any type of 
work you mention. 


ASH GROVE LIME & FORTLAND CEMENT Co. 
Founded in 


504 Grand Ave. post K. C., Mo. 


(ASH GROVE 


PORTLAND CEMENT 


Ask 


OMAHA, NEBR. 






















A Salt / Every Purpose 
Each Without 





Whether used for 
salting and feeding 
livestock, butter and 
cheese making, cur- 
ing meats, or for 
cooking and table 
use, there is a Carey- 
ized Salt that will 
best serve your par- 
ticular purpose. 


Be Sure It’s 





You'll save money 
and get better re- 
sults if you insist on 
genuine Carey Salt. 


Buy It From 


Your 
Local Dealer 


-IZE 









| Analysis shows Champion Pig Mea! unu- 


sually high In feed value—yet it is low in 
cost per ton. Contains no alfalfa, corn nor 
outs, which you can raise or buy cheaper 
at home. 


Champion 


PIG MEAL 


is a complete balanced ration for both brood sows 
and pigs. Fed as slop or dry meal. Palatable and 
digestible. Contains all the mineral hogs need and 
all the combined vegetable and animal protein 
they can safely handle. Nocottonseed meal used. 
pd J dealer cannot supply you, 
te or wire us direct. 


(4) 
CHAMPION MILLING & GRAIN CO., CLINTON, IOWA 





OPPORTUNITY 
to SAVE 


Buy Direct 





Half Million Satisfied Customers 
OPENING FOR SALESMAN 
Write Today 


Pennsylvania Consumers Oil Co. 
COUNCIL BLUFFS, IOWA DAVENPORT, IOWA 














SAVE PIGS and their mothers 
by using SUPERIOR FORCEPS 
Successfully and Profitably | a for 
many years by By ay yd farmers 
If you cannot secure them > pat ome, cont 
your dealer’s name and $1. to us and 

we will send one pair to you — parcel 
post. Manufactured b 
MOLINE IRON WORKS, Moline, TH.,U.8.Aa. 














complete line of Blasters’ 
Supplies or v~me of dealer. 





LOW COST DYNAMITE 


AGRITOL the new agricultural explosive—comes 150 more sticks to ihe case—sold thru our dealers or 
direct from our system of shipping stocks located to serve the Middle West. Send for prices of our 


S.R. Bowen Powder Company, Mason City, la. 
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WALLACES’ FARMER, April 26, 1929 














tisement and each initial or fal 


accompany order. 

Advertising orders s 
this office not later than 
eation, When writing your pila ys 


RATE 10c PER WORD72*.,™ 
1" umber is 
We charge ter 6 a minimum of twelve words. Remittance mast |. 


4-4 ontit days beleee doasar 
‘tisement 


NARS AND ADDRESS 
as part of the 
ts coamned 


a 
ee RE 


ea See 
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SCHEDULE OF RATES” 





























Number ! Number Insertions 
3 | 
12 cececceconcl$ 1.20'$ 2 Z 40\$ jeols ‘sols oe $15.60 
13 1.30] 2.60| 5.20| 10.40] 16.90 
14 1.40, 2.80) 4.20) 5.60) 11.20) 18.20 | 
15 1/50] 3.00] 4.50) 6.00] 12.00; 19.50 | 
16 1.60} 3.20} 4.80} 6.40} 12.80] 2u.80 | 
17 1.70| 3.40) 5.10} 6.80) 13.60} 22.10 | 
18 1.80} 3.60) 5.40) 7.20) 14.40} 23.40 
19 1.90} 3.80) 5.70) 7.60) 15.20) 24.70 
20 2.00! 4.00} 6.00} 8.00) 16.00) 26.00 
21 2.1 4.20} 6.30) 8.40) 16.80) 27.30 
22 2.20) 4.40) 6.60} 8.80) 17.60) 28.60 
23 2.30| 4.60| 6.90) 9.20) 18.40) 29.90 
24 2.40! 480} 7.20) 9.60) 19.20) 31.20 
25 2.50 5.00! 7.50) 10.00} 20.00| 32.50 
26 2.60) 5.20) _7.80| 10.40) O| 20.80) 33.80 
COMMISSION HOUSES 

WHO, BANKERS’ LIFE, DE Ss MOINES, AND AND | 

WOC, Palmer School, ‘Daven ort, broadcast | 
produce markets, alternatin da ily, furnished | 
by Coyne & Nevins Co., 1131-33 Fulton Mar- | 


ket, Chicago. Capons, chickens, ducks, geese, 

turkeys and veal wanted. 

WANTED—LIVE AND DRESSED POULTRY, 
veal, rabbits. Highest possible prices paid. 

Write for information and tags. Drake & 

Bonfield, 940 Fulton St., Chicago. 

ONE CENT PREMIUM ON FANCY POUL- 
try-veal-eggs. Furnish coops on request. 

F. Fischer & Son, Englewood, Chicago. 

Established 1890. 

JOSEPH DUSEK ©C€O., 726 W. RANDOLPH 
St., Chicago. Ducks, geese, chickens, tur- 

keys, héney, hay, butter, eggs, feathers want- 

ed. Premiums paid. 











GRAIN 
GRAIN BOUGHT AND SOLD FOR CASH 
or future delivery on conservative margin 
basis. Members hicago Board of Trade, 
Schoff & Baxter, Burlington, Des Moines, 
Cedar Rapids, U. S. Yards, Chicago. 


DOGS AND PET STOCK 








FOR SALE—BLACK ENGLISH SHEPHERD 
puppies $7 each; parents good stock dogs. 











John Dehr, Thornton, Iowa. 
PUREBRED POLICE PUPPIES FOR SALE. 
“emales %, males $8 Elmer Harris, Ne- 
maha, Iowa. ss _ ans. 
eT ET 
CLOSING OUT SAL E OF COLLIES FROM 
prize witining stock. The kind that brinig 
home the cows, fuard your children, your 
home. A trustworthy and intelligent com- | 
panion, Shomont Kennels, Box 66, Monticello, | 
Towa. 





FARM LANDS 


CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SAN J JOAQUIN VALLEY OF CALI- 


fornia general farming is a paying business, 
feeding millions of people in towns and cities. 
Alfalfa combined with dairying, hogs and poul- 
try, yields a good income. A small one-family 
farm, with little hired labor, insures success. 
You can work outdoors all the year. Newcom- 
ers welcome. The Santa Fe Railway has no 
land to sell, but offers, a free service in help- 
ing you get right location. Write for illus- 
trated San Joaquin Valley folder and get our 
am paper, “The Earth,” free for six months. 
L. Seagraves, General Colonization Agent, 
het Fe R -. 910 Railw>v Exchange, Chicago 
STANISLAUS COUNTY, CALIFORNIA— 
Where farmers are prosnerous, crons grow- 
ing year around, land priced low. Write free 
booklet. Dept. 29, Stanislaus County Devel- 
opment Board (County Chamber Commerce), 
Modesto, Calif. 





_CANADA_ eed 
ALBERTA IMP ROVED FARMS FOR SALE. 
$20.00 to $50.00 per acre. Reasonable cash 
payments. Stop paying rent and own your 
own home in Alberta. Write for price list. 
Purcell-Cote Co., 800 Lancaster Bldg., Cal- 


gary, Alberta, 





MINNESOTA 

FOR SALE—MY ~S7 ACRE FARM, RANKS 

among the best in central Minnesota. On 
trunk highway No. 24. Has 5%) rods of beau- 
tiful wooded lake shore, land is level, heavy 
soil, no stones, stumps or gravel, all under 
cultivation except grove. Have 8 room house 
and other buildings. Have owned it many 
year Price $125 per acre. Possession at 
once. A: D. Brower, owner, Kimball, Minn. 
CENTRAL MINNESOTA DAIRY FARMS— 

Corn, clover and alfalfa land. Get our new 
free list. Murray’s Land Office, Wadena, 
Minn. 





NEBRASKA 
9 ACRE RANCH, ROLLING SANDY 
Niobrara on “south border. Pepper 
400 acres broke, adequate im- 
some hog tight, school 
Bank, Rushville, 


1640 
loam, 
ereek on north, 
provements, fenced, 
Stockmens National 


near. 
Neb. _ ee See 

LAND OPENING sg 

LAND OPENING—THE GREAT NORTH- 

ern free Zone of Plenty book explains op- 


portunities for settlers in the agricultural 
empire it serves in Minnesota, North Dakota, 


Montana, Idaho, Washington and Oregon. 
Special advantages in new land, rich soil and 
a ate. Improved farms or undeveloped land. 
Lowest prices in many years. Write E. C 
Leedy, Dept. 207, St. Paul, Minn. Low home- 
seekers’ rates. 





Wallaces’ Farmer classified ads put you in 


touch with a market for farm land that can 
be reached in no other way. 





FARM LANDS 


MISCELLANEOUS 


PATENT ATTORNIYS 











OKLAHOMA 
rarer 

TOR SALE— THIS F ‘ARM, -~400 ACRES, IS A 
rare bargain. About 200 acres in cultiva- 
tion, all fenced. Two stock ponds, two ten- 
ant houses and barn and  sheds—not high- 
class—entirely suitable for this mild climate; 
two wells, etc. -This farm is fertile, sandy 
rairie loam, and will yield higher on the 
investment than Iowa farms. Produces fine 
crops of corn, cotton and small grain. Cli- 
mate very much milder than southern Mis- 
souri. As have other interests, offer for $40 
acre, half cash, balance terms. Raw land 
worth that. Good tenants on place. Refer 
to either our four national banks. Write for 
full particulars. Dr. V. Berry, Okmulgee, 
Okla., Box 989. 
Wallaces’ Farmer classified ads put you in 
touch with a market for farm land that can 
he reached in no other way. 


te 
DAIRY FARMERS, GENERAL FARMERS— 





go south. The mild climate of the Tombig- 
bee vailey permits outdoor work the year 
’round. You are never snowed in. Grazing 


and growing seasons extend almost the full 
12 months. Diversified crops thrives Land 
prices are still low, but rapid developments 
demand prompt action if you want to make 
the most of this opportunity. Make an im- 
vestigating trip now while the north is still 
shivering. See for yourself the advantage of 
farming in the mild, healthful climate of the 
rich Tombigbee valley in Alabama and Mis- 
sissippi. For information address C. B. Mich- 
elson, Colonization Agent, 953 Frisco Build- 
ing, St. Louis, Mo. 
OWN A FARM IN MINNESOTA, DAKOTA, 
Montana, Idaho, Washington or Oregon. 
Crop payment or easy terms. Free literature; 








mention state. H. W. Byerly, 34 Northern 
Pacific Railway, St. Paul, Minn, 
Wallaces’ Farmer classified ads put you in 


touch with a market for farm land that can 
be reached in no other way. 





_AUCTIONEERS 
200 AUCTION SAYINGS $i. AUCTION 
methods $1. American Auction College, 


Kansas City, Mo. 





___BABY CHICK FEEDS ~ 


CLIP THIS AD AND GET 25 LBS. OF MID- 

west Buttermilk Baby Chick Mash on 30 
days’ trial. Scientifically compounded. Thor- 
oughly tested before placed on market. Ask 
us to tell you what it has done. C. Shannon, 
4th and Elm, | Des Moines. 


SEND $3.25 FOR BEST NO-CORN CHICK 

feed you ever used. $3.75 for better starting 
mash. Both guaranteed. Sac City Flour and 
Feed Store, Sac City, Iowg. 


BATTERIES 














PATENTS—TIME COUNTS IN APPLYING 
for patents. Send sketch or model for in- 
structions or write for free book, “How tg 
Obtain a Patent,” and “Record of Invention” 
form. No charge for information on how to 
yroceed. Clarence A. ’Brien, Registered 
atent Attorney, 149-M Security Savings & 
Commercial Bank Bldg., Washington, D. C. 





BAIR, FREEMAN & SINCLAIR, PATENT 
attorneys; patents and trade-marks. 38% 
Equitable Bldg., Des Moines, Iowa. 


WANT TO BUY 


BAGS 


WE BUY BURLAP BAGS. PAY FREIGHT 
js -~ 4 or more. Lincoln Bag Co., Spring- 
iel 














FARM LIGHT BATTERIES, DIRECT FROM 

factory. Save $25 to $50. Guaranteed five 
years, $98.65 up. Write Amana Society, High, 
Iowa, Box 1. 





COAL 
COAL—BY CAR LOAD AT WHOLESALE 
Direct from mine. Write for par- 





prices. 
ticulars. Hartford Coal Co., Box 1119, Rock- 
ford, Ill. _ 


ELECTRICAL _ BARGAINS 


ONE-FOURTH HORSE WESTINGHOUSE 
and General Electric, alternating and di- 


current motors, $8.75. One-half horse 
Century and Robbins & Myers, re- 
alternating motors, $22.50; 
three-fourths horse, $27.50. 500-watt, 32 and 
110-volt, 1,750 speed, General Electric gen- 
erators, $19.50; 750-watt, $29. One-sixth horse, 
32-volt, Westinghouse motors, 06.50. All 
above are brand-new, with pulleys. Write us 
for prices on others. Electrical Surplus Co., 
Dept. 14, 1911 Chicago Ave., Chicago. 
_GOPHER 7 TRAPS _ 


POCKET GOPHER TRAPS, , RENKEN <N SURE 


rect 
Wagner, 
pulsion-induction, 


catch; circular free. A. Renken Trap 
Co., G-444, Crete, Neb. 





HAY—STRAW—GRAIN 


ee AEE eee 
ALFALFA FROM DAWSON COUNTY, NE- 
braska. Dairy and feeding alfalfa. Guaran- 
teed ‘weights. Uniform loading of cars. Per- 
sonal inspection or federal inspection if de- 
sired. Prompt shipment direct from the field 
and barns. Wire, write or phone for prices. 
H. Gunn Hay Company, Lexington, Neb. 


GET FULL . FOR 











MARKET VALUE FOR YOUR 


hay and prompt returns. Ship to John Dev- 
lin Hay Co., 192 N. Clark St., Chicago, IIL 
Rye straw wanted. 





HELP WANTED 


WANTED—SALESMAN TO SELL FURNI- 
Liberal commis- 





ture direct to consumer. 

sion. No investment required. All photo- 
graphs and sales literature furnished free. 
Write for particulars. Address Consumers 


Service Co., 412 Central Avenue, Minneapolis, 

Minn. 

Ww ANTED—MARRIED ¢ OR SINGLE MAN TO 
work on farm at once. Box 43, Wallaces’ 

Farmer. 





AUTOMOTIVE 

MEN WANTED FOR GOOD JOBS AS AIR- 
plane or auto mechanics, after taking train- 

ing in this school. Write for full information. 

















Lincoln Auto and Airplane School, 261 Auto- 
motive Bldg., Lincoln. Neb. 
LIVESTOCK 
BELGIANS 
TWELVE BELGIAN STALLIONS. BEST 
breeding. Very large, drafty, sound, styl- 
ish. Ages two to five. $500 to $1,000. me 


less. T. L. 


ee 


McManus, Rich Valley, Minn. 
BROWN SWISS 
REGISTERED BROWN SWISS. ONE YEAR- 
ling bull; 2 six weeks old bulls. Sire’s dam 
has C. T. A. record. Roy Depew, LuVerne, 
Iowa. 














nes ll 
WE HAVE A NUMBER OF FINE HOL- 
stein bulls for sale, ready for service. Bred 
for type and production. Shomont Farms, 
Monticelle, Iowa. 
JERSEYS 
TWO JERSE Y BULL CALVES, 
Sired by real Royal Majesty bred 
one a gold medal cow with rec- 
butter fat and the other with 
575 Ibs. as two year old. These calves have 
class and production plenty. Priced at one- 
half their value. . W. Farr, Waterloo, Towa. 
—“SJERSEYS AND HOLSTEINS 
FOR SALE—FIFTEEN MILKING COWS. 
Ten Jerseys, five Holsteins, nineteen Jersey 
springers, all young, some registered. “Cold’s 
Jersey Dairy, Reinbeck, Towa. 
me PERCHERONS 
FOR SALE—CAPTAIN ELIJAH PERCHE- 
ron stallion, ton horse. Recorded number 
196713, foaled June 2, 1923; sire Egotist, he by 
Carnot 66666, dam Florence II 155120. William 
Burkhalter, Corning, Iowa, R. 2. 
LET A WALLACES’ FARMER WANT AD 
do your work. It can work for less than 
you, and reach more people. Send for our 
booklet on “Writing the Ad That Pays.” It 
is absolutely free, and you will not be obli- 
gated to us in any way. 


TOGGENBURG GOATS 








FOR SALE 

$75 each. 
bull. Dams, 
ord of 708 Ibs. 














HOG SICKNESS 
ARE YOUR HOGS SICK? HAVE YOU HAD 
trouble raising pigs on account of infection 
in lots? Are your pigs scouring, thumping, 
coughing or getting thin? (Necro, mixed in- 
fection, flu, etc.) We can help you! Over 12 
years actual experience with largest herds in 


the U. S. and Canada. ‘Treatment: Easy to 
give! Hogs like it! Quick results! Free in- 
formation. State number of hogs you have 


Describe condition. Federal Con- 

Box 133, South Omaha, Neb. 

REMEDIES 

FOR SALE—THE “MAGIC” HOG AND 
poultry remedy. .For the diseases of hogs 

and poultry. Satisfaction guaranteed or 

money back. Especially good for baby chicks. 

Cora E. Sharp, Havelock, Iowa. 

INCUBATORS 

INCU BATORS—LESS THAN 


and ages. 
centrates Co., 











OLD TRUSTY 


FOX CUBS 


WANTED—RED FOX CCRBS, MINK AND 
badgers. Remember, write us for highest 
price before selling. We pay express, fur. 
nish crates, instructions, etc. Minnesota Fur 
Ranch, Frost, Minn. 
RED FOX PUPS WANTED—LARGE OR 
small lots. Before selling elsewhere write: 
Leo Pankratz, Springfield, Minn. ‘“Pankratz 
pays most.” Leo Pankratz, Springfield, Minn. 


WANTED—FIFTEEN HU NDRED RED FOX 
cubs. Largest dealer in United States and 
will pay best prices. Write Henry Hain. 

line, Creston, Iowa, 

WANTED—RED FOX PUPS AND LIVE 
mink. Will pay highest prices. Address, 

Ten Thousand Lakes Fur Farms Corporation, 

Lake Elmo, Minn. 

WANTED—UNINJURED RED FOX CUBS. 
Five dollars each. Ship C. O. D. We pay 

Polar Fox Co., Worthingtoa, Minn. 























express. 
WE PAY $5 EACH FOR UNINJURED RED 
fox cubs. We pay express and C. O. D, 
charges. Ship to Harold Matz, Wells, Minn. 
WANTED TO BUY—RED FOX CUBS. WE 
pay top prices and pay express. Erdahl } 


Fox Farm, Blue Earth, Minn. 


RED FOX PUPS WANTED. BEST PRICES 
paid and express. Iverson Fur Farm, Rake, 


Iowa. 
BABY CHICKS 


AMERICA’S WONDER LAYERS. FARROW 

Star Mating White Leghorns could not have 
a better name. More poultry raisers are ey- 
ery day appreciating the big profits they get 
from Farrow Star Mating White Leghorns. 
Here are a few results. Mrs. Frank Bahling, 
Iowa, bought 500. First pullet started laying 
at four months. Ralph Elliott averaged 1976 
eggs per pullet in one year from 500 Farrow 
Wonder Layers. Mrs. A. Moen, Wisconsin, 

made $78 clear profit ahove feed cost during 
December from 160 Farrow Wonder Layers. 
Arthur Burch, Illinois, gets 90 to 95 eggs daily 
from 150 Farrow Wonder Layer pullets. It is 
the winter eggs that pay the big profits. This 

















factory prices. - Sizes, one htindred, $10.35; is why you should start this season with Far- 
hundred fifty, $12.75; two hundred, $18.35; five row W onder Layers. You get the benefit of 
hundred Reliable Coal Brooder, $11.30. All 12 years’ experience in breeding for high egg 
new stock, original crates. Mail check with production. Send for our beautiful 5-color, 52- 
order today. Poultry Supply Company, Ot- page catalog free. D. T. Farrow Chickeries, 
tumwa, Iowa. Dept. 47, Peoria, Illinois. 
KODAK FINISHING ASHTON’S DEPENDABLE BABY CHICKS— 
FIRST FILM DEVELOPED, SIX PERMA- _Our Dependable Chicks are all A. P. A. cer: 
tified in grades ‘“‘A”’ or “B’’—culled, inspected 


beautiful border prints for 2c (silver). 


tone, 
Inter- 


Finest workmanship, lightning service. 
Ocean, Litchfield, Illinois. 


TRIAL ORDER, SEND 25¢ AND ROLL FOR 











six beautiful glossitone prints. None bet- 
ter. Fast service. Day Night Studio, Se- 
dalia, Mo. 
POSTS 





HEDGE POSTS FOR SALE, CARLOTS. H. 
W. Porth & Co., Winfield, Kan. 
RUMELY TRACTOR 

FOR SALE—12-20 ADVANCE RUMELY 

tractor, used only a short time; guaranteed 

to be in first-class order. Oliver Farm _Equip- 

ment Company, 339-41 S. W. 6th, Des Moines, 

Towa. 











TIRES 


———_— — ESO SS 
ORDER GOODRICH SILVERTOWN TIRES 





at these prices: 29x4.40-$8.65; 30x3'4-$7.30. 
Unlimited guarantee. Nelson Garage, Elmore, 
Minn. 
TOBACCO 


TOBACCO, CUARAN- 


COPD DBO OL 
OLD HOMESPUN 
teed satisfactory: Chewing, 5 Ibs. $1.50; 
Pay when received. 


smoking, 5 Ibs. $1.25. Pay 
Pipe included. Farmers Union, Paducah, Ky. 


TRUCK BODIES 
ABINGDON TRUCK BODIES AND WAGON 
boxes. Save money by buying direct from 
manufacturer. Freight paid to your station 
or drive-ins mounted at factory free of charge. 
Write for literature and new low prices. 
Coons Manufacturing Co.. Abingdon, IIl. 








and mated by Judge F. H. Shallabarger. The 
finest you can buy for health, vitality, liva- 
bility, and egg production. Order now to be 
sure of getting 3 these quality chicks when you 
want them White or Brown Leghorns, 
C. Anconas Giessass strain), 100 for $11.25; 
So for $43.50. S. C. Anconas (Ash strain), S. 
. Red, Barred Rocks—100 for $13.35; 400 for 
$52. White Rocks, Buff Rocks, Buff Orping- 
tons, White Wyandottes—10 for $14; 40) for 
$54.50. Silver Laced Wyandottes—100 for $15; 
400 for $58.50. Heavy mixed—100 for $11. 
light and heavy mixed—100 for $10.75. Prices 
on “Select B’ and “A” grades on request. 
Ask about our guarantee to live! 10) per 
cent live arrival guaranteed. $2 per hundred 
books your order. 25c per hundred discount 
for full cash with order. Free catalog. Sut 
nyside Hatchery, Dept. 212, West Liberty, Ia 
WRITE FOR NEW LOW PRICES ON EX- 
tra hardy Franklin chicks. From selected, 
purebred, farm range, heavy laying flocks 
Most varieties. B. W. D. germs killed new 
improved way. Get new free catalog. Confi- 
dential prices. Write now. Franklin Hatchery, 
Dept. 64-C, Council Bluffs, Iowa. 
324 EGG STRAIN; BARDSLEYS CERTIFIED. 
Pure Barron big type White Leghorns. 
to 20 per cent early discount an eggs am 
chicks, prepaid. Also heavy breeds. Catalog 
free. Walter Bardsley. Neola, Iowa. 
OVER 4 DIFFERENT BREEDS OF BABY 
chicks, baby ducks, baby turks. Free cat- 
alog. Murray McMurray Hatchery, Box 118 
Webster City, Iowa. 














TRUCK AND TRACTOR C CUSHION SEATS 


TRUCK DUMPING DEVICES, ALSO TRAC- 
tor and implement easy back cushion seats. 


Wallaces’ Farmer classified ads put you i@ 
touch with a market for farm land that ca® 
be reached in no other way. 

ANCONAS 











Dependable Co., Streator, Il. 


RS. AMUN 
FARMERS’ WOOL—MADE_ INTO BLAN- 


kets, batting and yarns at fair prices. Send 
for circulars. Monticello Woolen Mills (Est. 
1886), Monticello, Wis. 


USED CARS 


SEE JACK NUTT AT THE CAR SHOP, 1012 








| Locust St., Des Moines, if you want a high 
grade used car. AH makes and models, $100 
and up. We trade. 





TWO TOGGENBURG MILK DOES, splendid 
milkers, due to kid in May, $35 and $25 
each. Mrs. Henry Holland, Kingsley, Iowa. 


Wallaces’ Farmer classified ads put you in 
touch with a market for farm land that can 
be reached in no other way. 





SHEPPARD STRAIN. ANCONA CHICKS. 
from carefully culled flocks, $11 per hun 
dred, $50 per 500. Mark Shaw, Kellogg, lows 
BUFF CHICKS 
BUFF LEGHORNS, BUFF MINORCA 
Buff Rocks, Buff Orpingtons, Buff W yas 
dottes and Buff geese eggs. an de 
Electric Hatchery. Orange City, Towa. 


HATCHING EGGS 
ANCONAS 
is YEARS A BREEDER*OF SINGLE COM 
Anconas. Eggs $4.50-100, $14 case. Chil 
$12-100. Marion Decker, Farnhamville, | 
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Our Readers Market 


HATCHING EGGS 
a ’ LANGSHANS 
WHITE LANGSHAN HATCHING EGGS. $2 
for 15, $% for 100. Herman Petersen, Cush- 
ing, Iowa. 




















LEGHORNS 
[ARGER SINGLE COMB WHITE LEG- 
horns. Bred for high egg production, good 
hatchability, large egg size. Pedigreed cock- 
= sired by males from dams with official 
rds 274-317 eggs. Eggs $6 per 100, $16 per 


case, delivered. A. J. Polking, Breda, Jowa. 
TOM BARRON ENGLISH SINGLE COMB 
White Leghorns, heavy layers, standard 


bred. 
fertility. 


Eggs $4, 100. Safe delivery, 90 per cent 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Shipped 
promptly. Anderson & C Carroll, _Selma, Iowa. 
HOLLYWOOD W. L. EGGS, VIGOROUS 
stock, results of years of careful breeding. 
High egg production, mated to cockerels of 
high producing dams, earambecs fertility. 
$5-100, $15 case, prepaid. Mrs. S. A. Jenkins, 
Corning, Iowa, R. * 
ROSE COMB WHITE LEGHORN | EGGS F FOR 
hatching; will sell for the remainder of the 
season at $4 per 100. $10 for case of 24 dozen. 
Reductions given on larger amounts. Mrs. 
Chas. Oelrich, Hull, Iowa. 


BARRAN’S SINGLE COMB WHITE LEG- 
horns. Direct from Mrs. Ginn. Eggs $5 per 
10) postpaid. $4 at farm. Mrs. C. L. Carter, 
Linden, Iowa. 
TANCRED LEGHORN HATCHING EGGS. 
One of Iowa’s best producing flocks. Large 
eggs. Orders for next 30 days at $14 per 
case. Mrs. Clyde W. Cooper, Boone, Iowa. 
WALLACES’ FARMER GUARANTEES 
these advertisers to be reliable. Look over 
the bargains offered here today and buy what 
you need. 























LIGHT BRAHMAS _ 
LIGHT BRAHMA HATCHING EGGS $1.50- 
15; $2.75-30; $4-50; $7-100; postpaid. Guaran- 
teed fertility. Chas. H. Nickel, Arenzville, 
Illinois. 





MINORCAS 
WHITE MINORCA HATCHING 
Booth’s strain $4-100. Mary Benter, 
kinton, Iowa. 5. a 
Ss. C. BUFF MINORCA HATCHING EGGS $5 
per hundred, prepaid. Mrs. Harry Jasper, 
Granville, Iowa. 
Ss. C. W. MINORCAS, HATCHING EGGS $5 
hundred, Will Suer, Bellevue, Iowa. 
ORPINGTONS 
CHOICE BUFF ORPINGTON EGGS. BIG 
golden Buffs. Vigorous, splendid, heavy lay- 
ers. Culled for production and disease. Buff 
specialist 29 years. Winners everywhere. 
Eggs, $7-100, $3.50-50, $2.50-#. August Peter- 
son, Farnhamville, Iowa. (eee ee 
MORRIS STRAIN DIRECT. SINGLE COMB 
White Orpington eggs, $6 per hundred, 
postpaid. Winners and layers. Mrs. Linford 
Albertson, Fremont, Iowa. She 
BUFF ORPINGTONS, LARGE HEALTHY 
stock, excellent layers, eggs $4.50-100. Mrs. 
Dora Paulson, Harlan, Iowa, 
IOWA STATE ACCREDITED WHITE OR- 
pington hatching eggs, $5-100 or ~~ 
Meinhardy Hasstedt, Ogden, lowa, 
BUFF ORPINGTON STATE CREEATED 
eggs, $5-100. Mrs. Frank Ferguson, State 
Center, Iowa. 
PLYMOUTH ROCKS 
WHITE ROCK FISHEL STRAIN, TRAP- 
nested for type and egg production. Healthy 
range flock. ges. $6-100; special pens, $2.50- 


“EGGS. 
Hop- 



































15; 85 per att ertility; postpaid. W. E. Me- 
Grath, Melrose, Iowa. 4 
BUFF ROCK HATCHING EGGS. HIGH 


producing flock. Carefully culled by Ames 
expert. Cockerels are from 250 egg trapnest- 
ed parentage. $5 per 100 postpaid. Wm. 
Vandehaar, Mitchellville, Towa, 
STANDARD BRED WHITE ROCKS, FISHEL 
direct eggs of noted production, $6.50-100. 
8 per cent fertility guaranteed. Ardo Keil, 
Bellevue, Iowa. 
EGGS FROM BEAUTIFUL PRIZE WIN- 
ning, carefully culled big Buff Rocks; pen 
$2.50-15, flock $6-100. Carl Woody, Newton, 
Iowa, 3. 
PRICES REDUCED MAY 1. IOWA RECORD 
of Performance calaned and trapnested, 
dark Barred Rocks; high quality, profitable 
production. Marion’ Kipp, Winfield, Iowa. 
EXHIBITION AND VITALITY DARK 
Barred Rock matings at $5 to $10 per 100. 
Guaranteed. Flatness Bros., Northwood, Iowa. 
BARRED ROCK HATCHING “or DARK 
mating, prize winners, 50-$4, 100-$7. 
Theo. Martin, Martelle, Iowa. 
WHITE ROCKS, 20 YEARS. EGGS $5 PER 
hundred. Eugene Turner, Griswold, Iowa. 
DARK BARRED ROCK HATCHING EGGS $5 
per 100. Leonard Staveley, Traer, Iowa. 
RHODE ISLAND REDS 
STRONGLY FERTILE. SINGLE COMB RED 
hatching eggs, $5 per hundred. Culled, 
tested, dark, heavy layers. Males 8-19 Ibs. 
Mrs. P. O. Stone, Ames, Iowa, R. 3. 
MIXED SINGLE AND ROSE COMB R. I. 
Red hatching eggs. Hen-hatched, heavy 
ayers. $5 per 100, $2.75 per 50. Mrs. C. Pe 
Lorence, Marathon, Iowa. 
PUREBRED S. C. RED EGGS, HAROLD 
Tompkins strain, $5, 105. Mrs. Willard Tay- 
lor, lowa City, lowa. 
= WYANDOTTES 
REG AL DORCAS WHITE WYANDOTTE 
hatching eggs. Have been breeding White 
Wy andottes for 27 years. Culled for type and 
egg hr Eggs $5 per 100 postpaid. 
Mrs, A. Van Zee, Chariton, Iowa. 
REG rh DORCAS WHITE WYANDOTTE 
hatching eggs; high production flock, head- 
ed by cockerels direct from Martin’s, $5 per 
10. Carl Batschelet, Panora, Iowa. 
15 YEARS A BREEDER OF REGAL DOR- 
cas White Wyandottes. Eggs $4-100, $13 
case. Chlode Oberman, Yarmouth, Iowa. 
SILVER LACED WYANDOTTE HATCHING 
eggs, culled flock, $14 per case, $5 per hun- 
dred. Louie Kastner, Gcutcewiz, lowa. 





















































| CABBAGE PLANTS 





HATCHING EGGS 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 

















DUCK EGGS BULBS AND PLANTS SEED CORN 
PEKIN DUCK EGGS, EXTRA LARGE TOMATOES, FROSTPROOF CABBAGE, REIDS YELLOW DENT, SILVERMINE, 
stock, 11-$2, 30-$5. Theo. Martin, Martelle, Bermuda onions. Good hardy plants from Krug; disease tested six years; sack picked; 
Towa. —-. 200, ee ae _ 2; ~= shelled ons graded, germination 98 per cent, 
r eppers, eggplant, 100, 60c; , $1.75. re- $3.50. uality and germination guaranteed. 
Tan S bom ag sae hg + Sag oe ee. paid anywhere. Southern Plant Co., Ponta, De Wall Seed Co., Dept. W, Gibson City, TH. 


Newburg, Iowa. alsues 
MAMMOTH PEKIN DUCK EGGS 10c, $4.50 
for 50. Ganders. R. C. McCollem, W enona, III, 
TOULOUSE GEESE 
TOULOUSE GEESE EGGS 40c EACH; EMB- 
den eggs 50c, prepaid. Effie Wilmarth, 
Corning, Iowa. 














TURKEYS 


Texas. 
FROSTPROOF CABBAGE PLANTS, 75c 1,000; 
Bermuda onions, $1; collards, 75c; tomatoes, 
$1; Ruby King pepper, $2; Porto Rico potato 
plants, $2. Quitman Plant Co., Quitman, Ga. 
FROST PROOF CABBAGE AND BERMUDA 
onion plants. Prepaid mail, 500-$1; 1,000-$2. 
Expressed, 5,000-$3.75; 10,000-$7.50. Coleman 
Plant Farms, Tifton, Ga. 











EGGS FOR SALE FROM GIANT M. B. TUR- 

keys; 20 or less, 50c each; 20 to 50, 45c each; 
50 or more, 40c each; postpaid. Guaranteed 80 
per cent fertility and safe arrival. Mrs. Grace 
Drvry, Rowan, Towa. 


FRESH WHITE HOLLAND TURKEY EGGS 








SEND NO MONEY. C. O. D. FROST PROOF 

cabbage and onion plants. All varieties 
now ready. 500, 65c; 1,000, $1; 5,000, $4.50. 
Standard Plant Co., Tifton, Ga. 





DAHLIAS - “AND GLADIOLI BULBS, MIXED 
colors, 50 for $1, 25 for 50 cents, postpaid. 
Mrs. Ben Strommen, Forest City, Iowa. ; 








35c each. Mrs. Rosa Chapin, Tripoli, Iowa. 
CHICKS AND EGGS 
LEGHORNS 





WILLIAMSON’S S. C. WHITE LEGHORNS 
have won more blue ribbons at the lowa 
State Fair the past 15 years than any other 


50 BEAUTIFUL GLADIOLA BULBS, LARGE 
blooming size, all colors, for only $1 post- 
paid. Henry Field, Shenandoah, Iowa. 
BEAUTIFUL GLADIOLAS, ALL COLORS, 
1,000 small bulbs (bulblets) for only $1 post- 
paid. Henry Field, Shenandoah, lowa. 














strain. Won the blue from coast to coast. C.O. D. FROST PROOF CABBAGE PLANTS. 
Great layers. Eggs $8-100, chicks $17, 500 for Leading varieties now ready. 500, 65c; 1,000, 
$45. H. E. Williamson, Dubuque, Iowa. $1; 5,000, $4.50. Farmers Plant Co., 1 Tifton, Ga. 
SELECTED, DEPENDABLE LAYERS. SIN- 100 GENUINE MASTODON $1.75, 100 SENA- 

gle comb, dark brown Leghorns. Eggs tor Dunlaps Sc, 100 Pocmvaeien Everbear- 
$6-100, chicks $14-100, prepaid. Fertility, and ers $1; prepaid. Walter Nelson, Essex, Iowa. 
satisfaction guaranteed. Roger Jennings, ‘Hig- 


ginsville, Mo. 
WYCKOFF’S §S. C. W. LEGHORNS, LARG- 
est and best in world. Hens, pullets, weigh 
five pounds. Bred for high og 88 production. 
Eggs, $10-100; chicks, $20-1 Mrs. Cora 
Hodge, R. 4, Des Moines, asco 
HOLLYWOOD WHITE LEGHORN CHICKS 
$12.50-100; $50-500; postpaid, 100 per cent live 
delivery. Eggs $4-105, case $12.50. Mrs. My- 
ron Wilmarth, Corning, lowa. 
LARGE ENGLISH TOM BARRON WHITE 
Leghorns, 270 to 300 egg strain, eggs and 
ang Circular. Mrs. Geo. Roe, Bellevue, 
owa. 














MINORCAS 
BUFF MINORCA CHICKS AND EGGS; 
large type, = to lay. Sunrise Hatchery, 
Orange City, Towa. 
aie a 
WHITE ORPINGTON EGGS $7-105, JERSEY 
Black Giant eggs $10-105; chicks $18-100, 
postpaid. Effie Wilmarth, Corning, 1 Iowa. 
TURKEYS 


WAMMOTH BRONZE BABY TURKEYS S $7.50 
per dozen; eggs $4.50. Mrs. Sam Hoffman, 
Monticelle, Iowa, R. 3. 
WALLACES’ FARMER GUARANTEES 
these advertisers to be reliable. Look over 
the bargains offered here today and buy what 
you need. 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 


RUY GRIMM ALFALFA SEED NOW! LY- 
man’s seed traces to orgiinal Grimm _ stock. 
Hardiest of alfalfas and highest in feeding 
value. Yields for years without replanting. 
Seed scarified to increase germination. Also 
sweet clover and red clover. Order early! 
A Lyman, Introducer, Excelsior, Minn. 
HARDY ALFALFA SEED, 93% PURE, $10.00 
bushel; sweet clover, 95 per cent pure, $3 
Return seed if not satisfied. Geo. Bowman, 
Concordia, Kansas. 
GRIMM ALFALFA SEED, 95 PER CENT 
pure, $15 per bushel. Return seed if unsat- 
isfactory. Ceo. Bowman, Concordia, Kansas. 
BULBS AND PLANTS 


FROST PROOF CABBAGE AND BERMUDA 

onion plans. Open field grown, well-rooted, 
strong. Treated seeds. Cabbage each bunch 
fifty, mossed, labeled with variety mame. 
Early Jersey Wakefield, Charleston Wake- 
field, Copenhagen, Early Dutch, 
Late Dutch, postpaid: 200, 75c; 300, $1; 500, 
oa 1,000, $2; 2,500, $4.50. Express collect: 
2,500, $2.50. mions: Prizetaker, Crystal Wax 
and Yellow Bermuda, postpaid: 500, 75c; 1,000, 
$1.25; 6,000, $6. Express collect: 6,000, $4.50. 
Full count, prompt shipment, safe arrival, 
satisfaction guaranteed. Write for catalog. 
Union Plant Company, Texarkana, Arkansas. 
NOW READY. MY 

frost proof cabbage plants will head three 
weeks earlier than home grown plants. Va- 
rieties: Jersey and Charleston Wakefield, 
Succession, Flat Dutch, Golden Acre and Co- 
penhagen Market. Prices by parcelpost post- 






































paid: 500, $1.25; 1,000, $2.25. Express: 1,000, 
$1; 5,000, $4.50; 10,000, $7.50. Bermuda onion 
plants same prices as cabbage plants. Roots 


wrapped in moss and shipped promptly. Sat- 
isfaction guaranteed. P. D. Fulwood, Tifton, 
Georgia. 
TOMATO PLANTS; GREATER BALTI- 
more (early large red) 250 60c, 500 $1, 1,000 
$1.75, 5,000 $7.50. Guaranteed to reach you not 
wilted. Also cabbage, onion, pepper and 
sweet potato. Catalog free. Progressive 
Plant Co., Ashburn, Ga. 
FROSTPROOF CABBAGE, ONIONS; 
tomatoes. Strong, hardy plants. Leading 
varieties. 100, 40c; 500, $1; 1,000, $1.85. Pep- 
pers, eggplant, 100, 50c; 1,000, $2.50, postpaid. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. East Texas Plant 
Company, Ponta, Texas. 











LARGE PANSY PLANTS FROM BEST 
seed obtainable. Wonderful mixed colors, 3 
dozen $1, postpaid. Senator Dunlap straw- 


berry plants, fresh dug, large roots, 100-$1, 





200-$1.75, postpaid. Fred Wiseman, Macomb, 
Illinois. 
TOMATOES, FROST PROOF CABBAGE 


and onions. Strong, field grown plants, 200- 
50c, 500-$1, 1,000-$1.75, 5,000-$7.50. Peppers, 100- 
50c, 500-$1.50, 1,000-$2.50, 5,000-$10. Prepaid; 
satisfaction guaranteed. Modern Plant Farm, 
Ponta, Texas. 

FREE PLANTS—BY C. O. D. MAIL OR = 

press, and charges: 500, 65c; 1,000, $1; 5,000, 
$3.75. Free onion plants with every ae for 
frost proof cabbage plants. Eureka Farms, 
Tifton, Ga. 
HIGH GRADE PLANTS, CAREFULLY 

packed, large, well rooted, open field 
grown, leading varieties. Cabbage, 75c, 1,000; 
tomato, $1; Bermuda onion, $1, and Porto 
Rico sweet potato, $2, 1,000. ‘Acme Plant Co., 
Quitman, Ga. 








ALSO | 


| ear saved early. 








SEED CORN 


BLACK’S YELLOW DENT IS NOT AN 
accident nor joke. If it had been, I would 
have been out of business years ago. My 
corn is the result of manv years of careful 
breeding, study and selection. The increas- 
ing demand for Black’s Yellow Dent proves 
its superiority beyond any question of a 
doubt. Authorities say, “Black’s Yellow Dent 
has added hundreds of thousands of dollars 
to the wealth producing power of the state.’ 
Thousands of thinking farmers in nineteen 
states and foreign countries are getting a 
share of this profit iby planting Black’s Yel- 
low Dent. You can’t afford not to try some 
of my seed. Matures ten days earlier; has 
a stronger shank and stiffer stalk than Reid’s 
Dent. Buy direct from the grower. No 
middle man’s profit. Write a card now— 
today—for free descriptive circular and price 
list. Clyde Black, Dallas ,Center, Dallas 
County, lowa. “Twenty years a seed corn 
specialist.” 
TESTED SEED CORN—JOSLIN’S YELLOW 
Dent matures in 110 days, also Joslin’s 90 to 
100-day Yellow Dent and Silver King (white) 
matures in 100 days. Best dependable varie- 
ties for the corn belt; they give satisfactory 
yields and will mature. The results of my 20 
years growing and breeding these varieties 
here on my farm, now successfully grown all 
over the corn belt; the corn you should plant. 
Seed early picked, hand selected; tests 97 to 
100 per cent. Sold on 15 days’ approval test; 
satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded; 
$3.25 bushel, and 10 bushels or more $3 bushel; 
shelled and graded, bags free. Circular and 
samples on request. Square Deal Seed Farm, 
Allen Joslin, Prop., Route No. 3, Holstein, Ia. 
PFISTER’S KRUG SEED CORN, HIGHEST 
yielding open pollinated corn for south half 
of Iowa and central half of Illinois as proven 














by state and county yield tests. Field 
icked, racked and furnace dried; tipped, 
utted, shelled, graded and bagged. Guaran- 


teed satisfactory to purchaser; 


$5 per bushel. 
Lester Pfister, El Paso, Illinois. 





S£ED CORN, COLUMBIANA QUALITY. 12 
varieties. Purebred. Tested for 100 per 

cent vigorous germination and freedom from 

| disease. Write for circular. Columbiana Seed 

| Co., Eldred, Tl. 

YELLOW SEED CORN, SHELLED AND 
graded; Krug, $3.50; Hybrid, $5. Hybrid 

yielded 84.89 bushels per acre in Iowa yield 








test. Send for leaflet giving history of Krug 
corn. Roy Wood, Moorhead, Iowa. 
KRUG SEED CORN. THIS STRAIN WON 


first in open pollinated class for south half 
of Iowa in 1926 and 1927. Germination 97 per 
cent; $4.50 per bushel. Russell S. Davis, 
Clayton, Ill. 
BIG YIELDING EARLY MATURITY, YEL- 
low dent and white, also some medium late, 





high en Pei -y graded, germination 94 to 
100. $2 and $2.50 per bushel. Charles Roth, 
Jesup, ot 





FOR SALE—ORIGER’S PROLIFIC SEED 


corn, produces as high as five and six ears 


per seed, not reducing size of ear. More 
information on request. Origer & Son, Stu- 
art, Iowa. 





IOLEAMING SEED CORN A CONSISTENT 
winner in state yield contest six years in 
north three-fourths Iowa; 10 to 14 days earli- 
er than Reid’s. Germination and purity guar- 
anted; $3. Clint Dice, West Liberty; Iowa. 
IOLEAMING SEED CORN, CAREFULLY 
selected, dried, shelled, graded, sacked. $5 
per bushel. A high yielder. Gets ripe. Write 
today to Wilkinson & Boysen, Dewitt, Iowa. 
SEED CORN—KRUG’S YELLOW VICTOR, 
1928 crop; ear test 98 per cent or better: 
shelled and graded; $4 bushel, bags free. 
Houser Bros., Polk City, Iowa. 
REID’S IMPROVED YELLOW DENT. HIGH 
yielder. Germination 98 per cent; $3 bushel. 

















Show quality $5. Bert E. McMillan, Blanch- 
ard, Towa. 
HIGH YIELD, PRIZE WINNING REID’S 


Yellow Dent 


| seed corn, $3.50 a bushel; 15 
| day retest. 


| 
| day rete I. M. Halder, Laurens, Iowa. 
| KRUG IOWA SILVER MINE; REID’S YEL- 
| low dent; 9% test; shelled, graded, sacks 
free, $3 bushel. R. C. McCollem, Wenona, If. 
WRITE FOR FREE SAMPLES CLARAGE 
seed corn. Clarage produced world’s high-. 
est yields. Dunlap & Son, Williamsport, Ohio. 


SOYBEANS 
MANCHU SOYBEANS, $2.25 PER BU SH EL; 
$2.15 in ten bushel lots. Recleancd. Re 3 
Olson, Stanton, Towa. 2 ee 
MANCHU SOYBEANS, $2.15 PER BUSHEL. 
Bags free. Geo. Gaul, Tipton, Iowa. 


SWEET CLOVER 
IMPROVED SWEET CLOVER. WHY PLANT 
the native woody sweet clover? Try Chant- 
land’s sweet clover, a biennial from Huban. 
Price $7.50 per bushel: A. Chantland, 
Badger, Iowa. 
WALLACES’ FARMER WANT ADS BRING 
dollars to those who use them. You can 
make extra money for yourself the same 
way. Tell us to send you the booklet on 
“Writing the Ad That Pays.” It’s free. 


SEED POTATOES ~ 


POTATOES, EARLY OHIO, $1.25 
Green Bros., Mountain Lake, Minn, 





























SEED 
bushel. 








CERTIFIED EARLY MURDOCK SEED 
corn, yellow dent. Won first prize Interna- 
tional, Chicago, 1928; also first five acre state 
corn test; ytelded 88.2 bushel per acre, dry 
corn basis; 100 per cent germination. Official 
test adapted to southern Minnesota, northern 
lowa; $4 bushel, shelled, graded. Hans Leg- 
vold, Frost, Minn. 
HI-BRED CORN COSTS NO MORE TO 
seed an acre than oats. It is higher priced 
than other seed corn but it returns on the 
average more than 100 per cent on the in- 
vestment. Write for prices to Hi-Bred Corn 
Co., Grimes, Iowa. 
BORDEAUX’S YELLOW DENT SEED CORN. 
Why not plant the best? Highest yielding 
oO -pollinated corn in south- —- section 











1928 Iowa state yield test. guaran- 
teed in everyway . 50 bushel, etc: Bags 
free. Henry Bordeaux, Adel, lowa. 

SEED CORN 
REID'S YE W DENT. PROVEN A HIG 
yielder mm state and county tests. Sack 
picked early. Rack dried. Shelled, graded 


and bagged. Satisfaction guaranteed. Price 





$4 per bushel; $3.75 in 5 bushel lots. Henry 
Birkeland, Nevada, lowa. 
SEED CORN—GROWN HERE, 75 MILES 


Improved Minnesota 13, 
Golden_ Jewel and Early Murdock, yellow; 
Silver King, white. All $3 bu. Shelled, aded, 
hagged. Sn approval. Davis Seed Co., St. 
Peter, Minn. 
McCULLOCH HIGH YIELD IS THE HIGH- 
est yielding strain of corn in the corn belt, 
that’s adapted to three-fourths of Iowa; 9 
years’ tests have proven this. Ear tested, 
shelled, graded, $5 per bushel; practically dis- 
ease free. Fred McCulloch, Hartwick, Iowa. 


HIGH YIELDING REID’S YELLOW DENT, 
matures 110 days; also 90-Day Yellow Dent, 
early picked, fire dried, tests 98 per cent, 


north of Iowa line. 





shelled, graded, sacked, $3.75 bu. lot, $3.50 
five-bu. lot. Satisfaction guaranteed. Budd 
Watt, Holstein, Iowa. 





SEED CORN—ORIGER’S PROLIFIC, SOME- 
thing new. Excellent for rich soil and the 
silo. Raise 5 or 6 ears from one seed. Every 
Average germination 98 per 
cent. Write for circular and prices. Clarence 
Meyer, Van Meter, Iowa. 
HI-BRED FOR NORTHERN IOWA. 
corn last year’ was outstandingly the high- 
est yielding — corn in the northern sec- 
tion of the Iowa Corn Yield Test. Write for 
prices to Harry Turner, Paton, lowa. 
PLANT CARLISLE’S GOLDEN DENT, BET- 
ter, stiff-stalked tested corn for northern 
half of Iowa. Won three firsts and sweep- 
stakes at Ames, 1929; $3.50 bushel. Alfred 
Carlisle, Whittemore, Iowa. 
KRUG—YOU NEED GOOD SEED CORN. 
Send for our booklet and learn how we 
produce seed that satisfies. Morgan Bros., 
Galva, Ii. 














KEEP CUT POTATOES MOIST 

| It is best to plant seed potatoes as soon 
as possible after they are cut, but if it 
becomes necessary to hold them fer a 
period, they should be kept in moist 
storage. The healing of the cut surface 
proceeds normally in a saturated atmos- 
| phere, just as it does in the soil. 

| Drying the cut surface forms a brittle 


crust, which may crack when the seed 

is planted and cause a large amount of 

rotting and consequent poor stand or 
weakened plants. 
The practice recommended by John 

Bushnell, of the Ohio agricultural experi- 
| ment station, is to cut the seed potatoes 
immediately before planting. Do the cut- 
ting in a shaded place and protect the 
cut seed from direct exposure to sun or 
drying winds as much as possible while 
planting. There is no danger from bleed- 
ing or less of water, he says, in handling 
cut seed potatoes by this method. 

If it is impossible to plant the same 
day that the seed is cut, the pieces may 
be kept in good condition in crates in a 
damp, dark storage. If the cut seed is 
left in a pile or in large sacks, there is 
danger of heating. An ordinary storage 
may be kept sufficiently humid by 
sprinkling the floor. The only difficulty 
likely to be encountered is the sticking 
together of some of the pieces. Pouring 
the seed from crate to crate breaks the 
pieces apart and aids in cooling any that 
may be heating. The seed should not be 
covered with water nor sprinkled direct- 
ly, sinee this leads to suffocation and 
molding. 

Seed kept for two weeks in damp stor- 
age after cutting yielded as well, in Doc- 
tor Bushnell’s experimental tests, as that 
cut immediately before planting, while 
seed that was allowed to dry for two 
weeks after cutting was practically a 
failure. 





A NEW CONTRAPTION 
An old lady who lived in the back coun- 
try and seldom visited the city, saw, for 





the first time, a street car running along. 

“Well, I never!” she exclaimed. “I've 
seen ‘em going with herses, and I’ve seen 
‘em going with steam, but I never thought 
| to see 'em going with a fishing-rod.”” 
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MARKETS 


General Price Outlook 


PRICE COMPARISONS WITH PRE-WAR 
AND WITH LAST YEAR 
the 














follow- 


The percentage columns in 
ing’ table are worthy of the most careful 
study. The first column gives percentage 
present prices are of pre-war, and the 


second column percentage prices are of 
the corresponding week last year. 
The first thing to do in order to get the 


is note 


most benefit out of this table to 

the level of prices as a whole. For in- 
stance, Fisher’s wholesale price index is 
now 147 per cent of pre-war and 99 per 
cent of the same time last year. Now go 
down over the list and see which products 
are above and which below the general 
wholesale price level. From the stand- 
point of the pre-war base it will be noted 
that cattle, wool, lumber and the wages 
of city labor are above the general price 
level, Hogs, oats, wheat, corn, timothy, 
eges and copper are decidedly below the 
general price level. In most cases, the 
failure of these commodities to advance 


as much as other products is due to over- 
production. 


GENERAL PRICE LEVEL 


= 











Wisher’s index number 9 
CATTLE—At Chicago 





































































1,300- pound “fat cattle woccn.! 177 106 
1,100-pound fat cattle 181 107 
Canne rs and patterns ‘ 207 10% 
Feed 2 186 97 
HOGS—At At Chicago 
Heavy “hogs ae a 116 
Light hogs . 138 114 
yy 133 116 
Sows (rough) . 130 125 
SHEEP—At Chicago 
Lambs Z < 101 
‘WOOL AND HIDES 
Quarter b blood wool at Boston) 168 96 
Light cow hides at Chicago..| 100) 58 
GRAIN 
i. a ee ae 
Corn, No. F mlKeOd  fercccecccccorsen 13 84 
Oats, No. 2. white .......... 104 73 
Wheat, No. 2 red ..... } 107 64 
Wheat, No. 1 northern. .........4| 101 74 
On lowa Farms— } | 
‘or | 132! 84 
Ae, 95 72 
MILL-FEEDS 
Gottonseed meal, at Milw’kee| 147! 79 
Linseed meal, at Milwaukee.. 162 98 
Bran, at Kansas City ‘ 107 io 
Shorts, at Kansas City .......... 116 75 
HAY 
No. 1 timothy, at Chicago... 113, 116 
No. 1 alfalfa, at Kansas City 174 112 
OTHER FARM PRODUCTS 
Butter, at Chicago ores: 147,100 
Clover seed, at Toledo .... 191 99 
Timothy seed, at Chicago ...... 83 145 
Cotton, at New York................ 148 09 
Eggs, At CHICAKO oer ereseees a 129 98 
PROVISIONS—At Chicago 
TAT cocsssescncsen 99 
Sides .. 114 
Ham 124 
Bacon 106 
Corn— | . 
July 132 86 
September .. 131 $7 
Oats— 
July | 6 80 
September ..... | 98 8 
Wheat | | 
July | 103 76 
September se] 114 80 
Lard— 
MEY sssasccceseneenenemnesipeencaieaeasa sees r 4% 100 
September 112) 100 
Sides— | 
ERAEAS . <xscocssssiansatibdeeiene reepsatrageneconsien | 120 113 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS 
Coke, at Connellsville voc... 87 108 
Pig iron, at Birmingham 148 127 
Copper, at New York ............... 116 13% 
Crude petroleum, at N. York 214 146 
Lumber— 7 | 
Douglas fir (f. o. b. Wash-} 
BMRCON) scccrscnsssecsscesenscovensins } 204! 1i4 
Yellow pine (southern) | | 
1x28 No. 2 com. boards 201 114 
Yellow pine (southern) | | 
ix6 and2B becca 201 111 
Cement one a ee 39/100 
“FINANCIAL 
Bank clearings, “per capita, | a" =7, - 
outside of New York, { ' 
MONTH Of MALeh. wcorccssscssrersee] 236] 102 
Interest, 60 to 90 day paper, | 
at New York 207 172 
Industrial stocks 410 132 
tailroad Stocks os 35 104 
RAILROAD RATES — Freight rates on 


corn and oats from Iowa to Chicago are 
149 per cent of pre-war normal, and on 
cattle and hogs 153 per cent. The aver- 


age railroad workman is now getting 
about 63.8 cents an hour, as compared 
with 27 cents in 1914, or about 236 per 


cent of pre-war normal. 


| FARM-HAND waées—w: Ages of far 


m- 
hands in lowe 1 are about 160 per cent 
of pre-war. At 160 per cent, farm-hand 
wages are not nearly so ‘far above pre- 
war as city labor. 


FARM LAND—lIowa land is approximately 
117 per cent of pre-war normal, and land 
generally in the twelve north-central 
states is about 110 per cent. ” 


JULY HOG PRICES—With pre-war rela- 


tionships as a base, July lard now indi- 
cates a price of $9.21 for heavy hogs at 
Chicago next July. July rib sides indi- 


cate a price of $9.78 next July. 

RAILROAD LOADINGS — Figures show 
the percentage for the week ending 
April 6, J#2%, of the 1924-1928 five-year 


average for the corresponding week: 


Coal and coke 96 per cent, grain 99 per 
cent, livestock 93 per cent, lumber 95 
per cent, ore 96 per cent, and miscel- 
laneous merchandise 108 per cent. 


NEW YORK FACTORY WAGES — New 
York factory wages are 234 per cent and 
railroad wages on the hour basis are 236 
per cent of pre-war normal. 


MISCELLANEOUS CHICAGO PRODUCE 
PRICES 


Butter, creamery extras, last week 
44c, week before 43°,¢; cheddar cheese, 
| last week 214c, week before 21%4,c; eggs, 
fresh firsts, last week 26144c, week before 
25\%44c; ducks, last week 30c, week before 
30c; fat hens, last week 3lc, week before 
24c; broilers, last week 35c, week be- 
fore 35c; geese, last week 19c, week be- 
fore 1%c. 





FEDERAL LAND BANK BONDS 







































Federal land bank bonds, due in 1957 
but callable in 1937, were quoted last 
week at %6%,c. These bonds are par at 
$1, per cent, and the yield to 1957 is 4.46 
per cent, 

CORN OIL CAKE MEAL 
Cedar Rapids corn oil cake meal is $44 
in ton lots. 
7 r) 
The Week’s Markets 
CATTLE 
: = em 
| [ BR [as 
4] 2|3 
= re 5 
— ww — 
Med. and heavy wt. beef | | 
steers (1,100 Ibs. up)— | 
1 Choice and prime— 
Last week | 
Week before 
Good— 
LASt WEEK cccccooee 
Week before -j13. 

Medium— | | 
Last week ..... soo 12, 75)13,12112.38 
Week before ..... ]12.50/12.88]12.38 

Common— 

Last WEEK ...rcocsccoscvscccevesre|11.00/11.50/10.62 

Week before ... .|10.75,10.88 10.62 
Light weight beef stee | i | 
(1,100 Ibs. down)— | | ] 
Choice and prime— | | 

| Last week 14,20 

Week before ... : 14.12 
Medium and good— i | | 

| Last week 45/12.82 

Week before -12{12.75 

Common— | 
Last WEEK cc.ccccsere .111.00!11.50110.62 





Week before .. {10.75/10.88 10.62 
Butcher cattle— | H | 
Heifers | 
LASt WEEK ccccsccosivosoceserscece} 1 1.62}12.30111.12 
Week DEfOre coc... .cccccece| 11.38) 11.88)11.00 
Cows- | | | 
Last week ....0. stiseaspiste 9.75!10.25! 9.62 





























Week before 9,50! 9.75 > 
Bulls | { 
Last 9.62) 8.50 
Week 9.12; 8.50 
Canners | 
Last 7.62] 6.75 
Week before ccccccccscccsesss 7.12) 6.50 
Stockers and fe eders— | 
Last week sooooseve| 11..38/11.70111.25 
Week before  ...cccccccocssese|11.25/11.38/11.00 
Cows and heifer | | | 
Last week . | 9.60/10.12]° 9.88 
Week before | 8.75; 9.50) 9.00 
HOGS 
| Heavy (250 Ibs. ane 
| Last WEEK scvsssessee ecciake l10.7 75'11.25110.85 
| WWOCK DELOLES « dccserrcereisres ~[11. 08|11,.45,11.08 
Medium (200-250 Ibs.)— | 
Last week ....... 118.85 11.35/10.98 
Week before }11.10)11.50/11.22 
Light (150-200 Ibs,)— | | | 
Last week 10.72/11.30/10.90 
Week before 10. 95, 11.38/11.10 


Light lights (1380-150 Ibs.) 



















































EMSC WORE ieccinntemnnne 10.45|10.82 10.68 
Week before ..... 10.58/10.85 10.70 
Smooth and rough | | 
heavy packing sows | | 
(250 ‘Ibs. up)— | | 
Last week ,... 9.92/10.38] 9.75 
Week before . 110.40 10.45] 9.80 
Pigs (130 Ibs. down)— | | 
Mitt WOE  ceincscicscsmnenibiaeenkinabouis 110.00] 9.58 
Week before .,... 9,735| 9.80 
Stock pigs— } | 
Last week ...... neon | 9.58 
| Week before .... wef 9.50 
| SHEEP 
| Tar -e mbs (84 Ibs. down), | | 
| edium to prime— | 
| Last week .... ooo 1 7.42'17.68/17.12 
| Week before . 17.00|17.20/16.68 
Lambs, eulls and common | 
Last week 
Week before .... = 3. 
; Yearling wethers, medium | | 
to prime— | | 
Last week -{13.12!13.75113.12 
Week before .. .}/12.88)13.50)13.12 
Ewes, medium to choice— 
Last WEEK o..ccccccssreereseeere/10.25'11.00) 9.75 
Week before 4 9.75/10.38) 9.75 
NOTE — Unless otherwise stated, all 
} Classes of livestock are quoted at an av- 


| erage of prices from common to choice. 
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HAY 
Se 
—_ = 3] 
3 = 
Mixed clover, No, 1— | 
Last wee ric. _ suttinase la naniaans 
Week be fore 
Timothy, No. 1— 
Last week 
Week before 
Alfalfa, choice— 
Last week 
Week before .... 
Alfalfa, No. 1— 
Last week 
Week before. m2 
Alfalfa, standard— | | | 
Last week ......00 -|22.50125.50 
Week before esses | 22290) 25.50} 
Alfalfa, No. 2— | | | 
Last week 21.00) 21.75 
Week before 5| 
Oat straw— | | 
Last week. .......0.. .50/10.50 
Week before .00/10.50 
| 2 
a 
| 4 
a= 
Corn, No, 2Y— [ | | 
Last week ......... { 9214] .8714|] .88%4 
Week before 93 87 88 
Corn, No. 3Y- 
Last week . | 861%! .861| .854% 
Week before .86 | 861 85 
Corn, No. 4Y— | 
Last week .... 84 | .8354] .8316 
Week before 83%} .8414| .83 
Oats— | | | 
F week .. 46 | 5014] .44 
é before 48 | 52 | .453% 
Barley— } | 
Last week ........ | .63 | -61 
Week before | .65 | .65 
Rye— | | 
Last | .9216! .91%4| 
Week | 951 aa 
Wheat } | | 
Last 9 {1.11 [1.11 {1.08 
Week betes ee{A.21 ]1.18 $1.1914}1.1114 
FEEDS 
PL 2 & 
2) C;8] 1 . 
2] #l¢]81& 
s si ciel s 
Me Sls a} 
= oS = a = 
a ee A} oO 
Bran— 
Last week........] 
Week before... 
Shorts— 
Last week......../25.25}5 


Week before....|: 
Hominy feed— 
Last week......../§ 
Week before.... 
Linseed meal 
(oO. po— 
Last week........ 1e 
Week before.... 
Cottonseed (41 
per cent)— 






















Last week........ 144.00 
Week before..../44.00 
Tankage— | | 
Last WeeK........].ccsssse| 40.00 80.00'67.50 
Week before....|.....00+ 70.00)........./80.00 67.50 
Gluten— | 
Last week... iéanweaeel covinassel ovveds 65 
Week before... dhiaehe i 65 
*Quotations at “Des icined in toh ics: 


all other points, car lots, 





STOCKER AND FEEDER SHIPMENTS 
TO CORN BELT STATES 

The following table shows the shipments 

of stocker and feeder cattle to the corn 

belt states, from the twelve leading mar- 




















kets. The figures are furnished by Leslie 
M. Carl, Iowa agricultural statistician, 
and are in percentages of corresponding 
week for five-year average, 1923-27: 

ha 

| Ad 

ca | ° 

on j 

* 

Sa 
a ! 101.3 70.9 
Tilinois 68.5 66.4 
Missouri . 86.0 67.2 
Nebraska 69.8 70.7 
2” eres 118.8 104.7 7 85.6 
INGIB DW 5....<c6050 65.1! 73.4 62.0 
OIG: Vicewcs teins 75.3 121.9 59.1 
Total 7 corn | 

belt states..| 91.3! 100.9] 94.1] 74.2 
Week ending April 5, 1929, as a per- 

centage of cigs ipts for the corresponding 
week ending April 6, 1928—Iowa, 156.4 per 
cent; Illinois, 120; Missouri, 96.6; Ne- 
braska, 95.9; Kansas, 154; Indiana, 121.5; 
Ohio, 458.6; total, seven corn belt states, 


125.9 per cent. 


LIVERPOOL AND CHICAGO LARD 

Liverpool—Last week $13.81, week be- 
fore $13.38. Chicago—Last week $11.70, 
week before $11.85. 


ARGENTINE CORN PRICES 
No. 2 May corn at Buenos Aires sold 
last week for 87c, week before 8644c. 


OTHER FARM PRODUCT PRICES 

Quarter blood wool at Boston is 49c, 
light native cow hides at Chicago 15c, 
home grown clover seed at Toledo $17.50, 
and cotton at New York 20.40c. Iowa ele- 
shelled corn prices are about 75%4¢c, 











vator 
for No. 3 shelled and 73%e for No. 4 
shelled, new oats 39°,c, and wheat 96%,c. 








Livestock Receipts and 
Prices 


Hog prices are 99 per cent of the ten- 
year average, as contrasted with 125 pe: 
cent for fat catle, 93 per cent for sheep 
and 115 per cent for lambs. 

The following table gives data as to 
percentage of ten-year average for re- 
ceipts and prices as they have prevailed 
week by week for the past eight weeks 
Each week is compared with the ten-yea: 
average of the corresponding week, thus 
eliminating all seasonal bias. 












































*HOGS 

n 

Bo 

eS5| os 

C= | Of 

of} os > 

RU; &s Oa 
February 22 86). 79) 98 
March 1 to | 86) 77 142 
March 8 to 73 71 oy 
March 15 to 3 78 85; 101 
March 22 to 98 90! 160 
March 29 to 70 76; 101 
April 5 to 87 85' 100 
April 13 to 100] 100! = 99 

TCATTLE 
February 22 to 28 .. ! 69 80/115 
Marcn “2 t6 Tu. 79 78} 115 
March §8 to 14... 74! 85} 116 
March 15 to 21 87} 100} 118 
March 22 to-28 ...... 88} 92 118 
March 29 to April 4. 67| TZ 120 
April 5 to 12 5 92; 123 
April 13 to 19 .. Sai 125 
ISHEEP 

February 22 to 28 ... 84; 106} 82 
March 75} 111 82 
March 123} 119] 87 
March 64 93 87 
March 2: 102! 122) 89 
March ¢ 82, 168 8 
April 116] 135) 91 
April 13 88} 143] 93 
February 2: [ 84] 106) 109 
March 75] 111] .108 
March 23} 119; 111 
March 64) 93 111 
March 22 102} 122) 111 
March 2 82} 108| 112 
April 116} 135! 113 
April 1: 88{ 143} 115 





*Hogs eleven markets, ‘cattle and sheep 
be markets, 
Cattle prices are for fat beef steers 


tSheep and lamb receipts are combi: 








CHICAGO HOG PRICES 
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EDC 6 
1928 | 
| 





April 8.90! 11.05 
April 9.035) 11.003 
April 9.25] 10.85 
April 9.45) 10.70 
April 9.55; 10.70 

5} 9.80) 10.60) 





April i 





CHICAGO No. 2 CORN § PRICES 


April 12 .... 94° 11.01% 
April 13. 94 |1. 025%) 
April 15. 94% /1. oat 


April 16 . ‘9144/1. 043 
April 17 





EXPORTS. “OF HOG PRODUCTS 


Exports of lard the second week 
April were 7,111,000 pounds, as compared 


with 13,426,000 pounds the week before 
and 9,585,000 pounds for the same week 
last year. Exports of pork the second 
week in April were 3,791,000 pounds, as 


Week 
same 


compared with 4,195,000 pounds the 
before and 3,125,000 pounds for the 
week last year. 





EXPORTS OF GRAIN 
Exports of wheat the second week in 


April were 3,946,000 bushels, as com- 
pared with 1, 647,000 busheis for the week 
before and 2 '763,000 bushels for the sa 

week last ye ar. Exports of corn the s®cond 
week in April were 256,000 bushels, as 
compared with 511,000 bushels the weck 


sa 


661,000 bushels for the 


before and 1 
Exports of oats the seco! 


week last year. 





week in April were 102,000 bushels, «as 
compared with 144,000 bushels for the 
week before and 81,000 bushels for th 


same week last year. 





PROTECT SHRUBS FROM APHIDS 


Plant lice or aphids are among 
first insects to appear in the spring. 
cause they reach maturity in a shor 





time and produce large numbers of you 
infestations sometimes develop) almost 
overnight. For this reason, and the fact 
that they are difficult to reach once they 
become abundant and curl the foliage, it 
is of greatest importance that early - 
festations be destroyed, according to J. J 
Davis, head of the entomology department 


of the Purdue University agricultural ex- 
periment station. 
There are many kinds of aphids, nd 


hardly any plant is free from possible in- 
festation. Some kinds are black, 
brown, as the species attacking nastur- 
tium, chrysanthemum and grape; some 
are red, as in the case of the species in- 
festing the stalks of golden-glow. How- 
ever, most species are green, and the 
common green species to appear in spring 
wreath 


includes the spiraea ‘or bridal 
aphid, cabbage aphid, pea aphid, rosé 
aphid and melon aphid. 
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Fresh From the Country 

















Eastern—Delaware County, April 19— 
Some oats were sowed in March but the 
work was much delayed by snow, rain 
and wet land. Many farmers did not get 
started until April 15, and some still later 
than that. Not much more than one- 
half of the grain is sowed. Yesterday 
was a fine day but today it has rained all 
day. Clover, alfalfa and new seeding 
came thru the winter in good shape and 
look fine. The grass is green but it is 
not growing much yet. Most everyone 
has plenty of feed for livestock. Potatoes 
and seed corn are plentiful and cheap.— 
c. D. Hunt. 

Southern—Union County, April 19—The 
excess rains have delayed oats sowing 
somewhat; about half of the crop in. 
Some sod is being plowed. Winter wheat 
and new seedings coming on in great 
shape. Blue grass pasture making a nice 
start. Fruit buds remain uninjured. Gar- 
den and early potatoes are planted. Bees 
did not winter well; some lost as high as 
4) per cent.—Vernon Rayl. 

Central—Grundy County, Apr. 19—The 
weather has been fair to do field work, 
but so much excess moisture of late fall 
rains, then lots of snow and a few heavy 
showers this spring, make low ground and 
ravines soft or mucky a long time, so 
that seeding is backward. Some not half 
thru. Grass is coming finely. Some stock 
turned out. Not many pigs yet. There 
is considerable plowing to do this spring; 
some fields of sod left unfinished. Gar- 
dens mostly made. A few potatoes plant- 
ed, and some spraying of fruit trees being 
done. Roads in fair shape. Some planks 
that covered wet spots have been taken 
up. A few hogs being shipped, and also 
horses for eastern market.—Gus Treimer. 


Northeastern—Chickasaw County, Apr. 
19—Still continues very wet. Very few 
have started to seed. Clover came thru 
the winter in fine shape and has never 
looked better at this time of year. Pas- 
tures are getting green, promising easy 
feed for the stock. There seems to be 
enough feed to go around; some are short, 
but others have a little to spare. The 
cold and wet weather has been bad on 
the little pigs. Lots of young chicks. 
Some are having poor luck getting their 
eggs to hatch.—C, Laydon. 

Southeastern—Lee County, Apr. 19— 
Farmers are sowing oats and grass seed 
between showers, as ground is fit. Pears 
and plums have bloomed full; cherries 
and apples coming into bloom. Rains 
are hard on little pigs and calves, also 
chicks. Pastures good. Roads bad again. 
Have not had good roads so far this 
spring; they have been springy if not 
muddy. Some corn ground ready. One 
small field of corn planted on April 17.— 
Vv. ¥. Hy. 

Southeastern—Keokuk County, April 20 
—Weather rainy and chilly. Field work 
will be delayed several days as it is still 
raining. Some oats yet to be sown on 
low land. South Skunk river has been 
out of banks again the past week. Roads 
are very bad again, being almost impass- 
able. Grass growing nicely. Early sown 
small grain up nicely. Quite a number 
have been burning stalks and plowing for 
corn. About the usual acreage of corn 
will be planted. Prospects for a bumper 
crop of fruit of all kinds with the excep- 
tion of cherries and peaches. Many 
peach trees winter killed. Other trees 
opening bloom. About a normal lamb 


crop. Not as many pigs as usual and 
some cases of hog cholera reported. 


Stocker and feeder cattle in good demand, 
selling at 12 to 12% cents; eggs, firsts 22 
cents, seconds 18 cents. A new ruling in 
cream where a certain amount is deduct- 
ed for handling, which cuts prices to 
about 42 cents. Always some new laws 
to cut farmers’ prices.—John L. Herman. 


Western—Guthrie County, April 20— 
Rain the past two days has caused a de- 
lay of field work. Ground very wet. Seed- 
ing finished and some fields are showing 
green, Roads are in bad _ condition. 
Cream 48 cents, with a service charge of 
31 cents a can. More little colts than a 
cars and 


year ago. Great many new 
tractors.—Ellis Rogers. 
Central—Dallas County, April 20— 


Heavy rains yesterday and continuing to- 
day have effectually stopped field work 
again. Very little plowing done, except 
sod. Old ground has hardly been dry 
enough to plow well. Oats all sown and 
some fields are showing quite green al- 
ready. Grass and meadows are starting 
off in good shape. Some have turned in 
on blue grass pastures. Not many pigs 
yet; some reports of poor success with 
the early pigs. Very few old hogs left.— 
H. C. Flint. 

Northwestern—Clay County, Apr. 20— 
Weather rotten; just one rain after an- 
other, or maybe a snow. Lots of small 
frain still to be disked and harrowed. 
Very little plowing done, as ground is too 
wet. Young pigs not doing so well; re- 
Ports indicate a smaller pig crop so far 
this spring than usual. Lots of young 
lambs, and they are doing finely now, as 
the grass is starting. A few warm days 
will make feed in pastures, which look 
fine at present. Gardens planted, and 





| 





| 





there is every indication of a large crop 
of small fruit with favorable weather. 


Cream 45 cents, eggs 21 cents.—G. W. 
Barnard. 
ILLINOIS 
Northern—Kane County, April 21—A 


steady rain has stopped all seeding activ- 
ities of small grains. Pastures and grass 
land have a very good start and all 
classes of livestock are doing well.—Ivan 
Grimwood, 

Western—Hancock County, Apr. 19— 
We are having a rather backward spring. 
Ground is wet, and it is raining now.— 
J. L. Wagner. 


NEBRASKA 


Southeastern—Jefferson County, April 
18—Most of the wheat looks fine here in 
the central part of the county; west and 
southwest not so good. Some pieces here 
were killéd by too much ice and frozen 
snow so that they are thin. Very little 
ground is prepared for corn yet; there 
has been too much rain lately to plow or 
disk or cut stalks. Most of the oats were 
sown in March or the first days of April 
and are up and growing nicely. Potatoes 
and early gardens planted. More sweet 
clover sown or drilled in the oats than 
ever before. Not much alfalfa sown here 
this spring. A rather light crop of spring 
pigs, but the lamb crop was extra good 
and more and more people are raising 
little flocks of sheep.—Charles M. Turner. 


MISSOURI 


Northwestern—Andrew County, April 20 
No farm work has been done this week; 
too much rain. The ground is full of wa- 
ter. Wheat and grass are growing fast. 
Meadows and alfalfa good. Loose stock 
all turned to pasture. Oats all up and 
looking fine. Gardens not all made yet. 
The prospect for fruit of all kinds is good 
at this date. It looks now like corn 
planting will be late. The April rains 
will make a large hay crop. Hog prices 
up and down, $10.75 to $11.25. Stock cat- 
tle in demand. Good milk cows high. 
Horses a little higher. Eggs 21 cents up 
till Saturday and then 20 cents; hens 25 
cents, corn $0 cents, oats 50 cents.—J. W. 
Griggs. 


KANSAS 
Eastern—Linn County, Apr. 18—Still 
having wet weather. Very little field 
work done in this locality so far this 


spring, on account of wet fields; very lit- 
tle garden planting also. Grass is com- 
ing fast, and cattle are in pastures. Not 
many cattle and hogs on corn feed around 
here.—E. E. Perrigo. 


East-Central—Franklin County, April 
19—Nothing done here in the way of 
farming on account of rain. Ground 


soaked to the limit but what oats were 
sown look good. No gardens made to 
speak of. All fruit trees are loaded with 
bloom and the fruit crop promises great. 
Had a hard rain this afternoon and ap- 
parently will have an all-night rain. Some 
farmers are feeling blue. Nineteen years 
ago I planted my first corn June 20 and 
had twenty-five bushels per acre. No. 1 
eggs 24 cents, butterfat 46 cents, corn 78 
cents, heavy hens 23 cents. Most every- 
one has turned on pasture. Grass is 
good. Kaffir $1 per 100 pounds.—F. D. 
Everingham. 


INDIANA 


Northeastern—La Grange County, April 
20—Had a big rain last night and all fore- 
noon. Night before we had a hard freeze. 
Ice stayed in horse trough till noon. Not 
much oats or barley sowed yet, but the 
ground has worked fine and they are 
ready to sow. Grass short but coming 
well. No stock on pasture yet. Lots of 
farmers have to buy extra horses. Sev- 
eral cars shipped in from Kansas and 
sold at auction. Stock came thru the 
long cold winter in fair shape. Lambs 
and pigs fine. Not many chicks yet.—E. 
W. Armstrong. 





PASTURE STUDIES UNDER WAY 

Taking a tip from the European dairy 
farmers who follow a “rotation and fer- 
tilization’”’ system of pasture manage- 
ment, the United States Department of 
Agriculture has launched a pasture ex- 
periment to compare the rotation system 
with the continuous grazing method 
practiced in this country. The project 
will be conducted cooperatively by the 
Bureau of Dairy Industry and the Bu- 
reau of Plant Industry at the depart- 
ment’s dairy experiment farm, at Belts- 
ville, Md. 

A twelve-acre field has been seeded to 
a mixture of grasses and legumes and 
divided for pasturing into six paddocks of 
two acres each. Sixteen or twenty high- 
producing cows will be turned into the 
first paddock about the middle of April, 
and kept there four or five days until 
they have consumed the “cream” of the 
pasturage. Then they will be moved to 
the next paddock and ten or twelve young 
dairy animals will take their place, to 








clean up the remaining pasturage. Thru- 
out the season, both groups of cattle will 
be moved forward to succeeding paddocks 
at intervals of four or five days. As 
each plot is finished by the young cat- 
tle, the droppings will be scattered with 
a drag tooth harrow and nitrate of soda 
will be applied at the rate of 100 pounds 


per acre. This will make at least four 
treatments for each plot during the 
season. 


The twelve-acre plot was seeded last 
October to Kentucky blue grass, red-top, 
timothy, orchard grass, meadow fescue, 
Italian rye grass and perennial rye grass. 
Late in February, a further seeding was 
made, consisting of red clover, white clo- 
ver, alsike clover and lespedeza. At the 
time of seeding, 400 pounds of superphos- 
phate and 100 pounds of sulphate of pot- 
ash per acre were applied to the field. 
Similar applications of phosphate and 
potash will be made each fall or early 
winter as top dressings, also an applica- 


tion of limestone every four years if 
needed, 
For comparative purposes, another 


twelve-acre field will be pastured con- 
tinuously with milk cows in such num- 
bers as the condition of the grass war- 
rants, This field will be divided into 
three paddocks, two of which will be 
seeded the same as the rotation pasture. 
One will be treated with the same fer- 
tilizers and the other will be untreated. 
The third paddock will be seeded to Reed 
canary grass and fertilized the same as 
the others. 

The comparative value of the two sys- 
tems will be measured by a consideration 
of the carrying ‘capacity, the effect on the 
pasture plants, gain in weight of the ani- 
mals and quantity of milk produced, and 
other factors, 





DON’T “STARVE” THE BEES 


Stores are necessary during the early 
spring in order that the bees may main- 
tain the required temperature in the hive 
for the existence of life. The remark is 
commonly made that a colony “starved 
to death.’’ This is only true in part, for 
bees are very sensitive to temperatures 
below 57 degrees Fahrenheit, at which 
point it is necessary for them to create 
or manufacture heat thru the consump- 


tion of stores. When temperatures are 
low in the early spring, the bees may 
perish because they can not leave the 


cluster and get the honey which may be 
at the outer edge of the combs. It is evi- 
dent then that stores must be so placed 
in the hive as to be readily available to 
the bees. 

When brood rearing starts, it is neces- 
sary for the bees to maintain a tempera- 
ture of 94 degrees Fahrenheit. There are 
two sources of heavy expenditure of hon- 
ey during this late spring period, high 
temperature and brood food. It has been 
estimated that a frame of honey is re- 
quired to develop a frame of bees, or 
1,000 to one pound where Langstroth 
equipment is used. If a colony popula- 
tion of 80,000 is sought, it is evident that 
eighty pounds of honey will be consumed 
in the colony during the building-up pe- 
riod. There must always be reserve in 
the hive of fifteen pounds of honey, if the 
colony is to develop at its maximum. 





GOOD PASTURE PRACTICE 


The most successful dairymen are first 
of all good farmers, according to O. E. 
Reed, chief of the Bureau of Dairy Indus- 
try, United States Department of Agricul- 
ture. They appreciate the importance of 
raising a large part of the feed for their 
cows. In this connection, he says, the 
American dairyman might profit from the 
experience of the Scottish dairy farmer 
by giving more attention to the manage- 
ment of his pasture land. 

During a visit to Scotland last summer, 
Mr. Reed had an opportunity to study the 
pasturing methods in use there. On sev- 
eral farms, as well as at the agricultural 
experiment stations, a rotation and ferti- 
lization system of handling pastures was 
followed. At the Kilmaruck Dairy School, 
sixty-five cows were pastured on forty- 
two acres of grass land, divided into sev- 
en fields of six acres each. The sixty-five 
cows were turned on one field and allowed 
to remain there for four days. Then they 
were turned on the next field for four 
days, and so on until they had spent four 
days on each of the seven pastures. Every 
twenty-eight days they completed the ro- 
tation system. As soon as the cows were 
taken from each pasture it was harrowed 
with a spring tooth harrow to scatter the 
droppings. Then it was given an applica- 
tion of commercial fertilizer. By this sys- 
tem of rotation the production of milk 
amounted to 5,000 pounds per acre, as 
compared with the average production of 
1,000 pounds per acre under the ordinary 
method. 

The rotation system made it possible to 
turn the cows on pasture earlier in the 
season and keep them on later than usual. 





The plan also provided a richer feed, since 
the short grass contains a high per cent 
of protein more nearly comparable to the 
grain concentrates. The pasture fur- 
nished the entire ration for all cows ex- 
cept those that produced as much as 50 
pounds per day. 

Pasture’ experiments similar to the 
Scottish system are now under way at 
the Bureau of Dairy Industry experiment 
farm at Beltsville, Ma, 





LAMPBLACK ON BELTS HELPS 

Static electricity, as most boys know 
and as many adults will remember, may 
be generated by rubbing a glass rod with 
a silk handkerchief, or by a piece of hard 
rubber Tubbed with cat’s fur. 

This makes a good parlor trick for win- 
ter evenings, and is both interesting and 
scientific. But static electricity created 
by somewhat similar means in a factory 
or near a threshing machime may prove 
destructive and dangerous. The belt rub- 
bing on a pulley that drives a machine 
may become highly charged with elec- 
tricity and may give off sparks under 
certain conditions, particularly if the air 
is dry. If the air is dry, the dust in and 
around the threshing machine or in a 
factory is also likely to be dry and ex- 
plosive. A spark from a belt may cause 
an explosion and wreck the machine it is 
driving. 

Because of this, engineers in the United 
States Department of Agriculture have 
tried to devise methods for taking the 
static out of the belt, or to conduct the 
electricity harmlessly to the ground be- 
fore it has opportunity to reach a dan- 
gerous voltage. If it were possible to 
use a metal belt, that would solve the 
problem, but the leather and rubber belts 
in common use are practically non-con- 
ductors of electricity. One successful re- 
sult of the search was the discovery that 
lampblack mixed with suitable vehicles 
and applied in a thin coating to a belt 
would provide a surface that prevented 
the formation of static electricity. The 
chemical engineers experimented with va- 
rious materials which would keep the 
lampblack on the belt, would not reduce 
the friction so that the belt would slip, 
and which would also wear well and not 
cause the belt to stretch. In the case of 
rubber belts, they found that a mixture of 
lampblack and spar varnish, containing 
a non-inflammable thinner, served satis- 
factorily. 





WANTED 


Places on farms for Animal Husbandry students. 
Jobs which offer experience with commercial or pure 
bred livestock, and on the show eircuit preferred. 
Avaliable from June 10 to September 20. Address: 


Animal Husbandry Dept., lowa State College 
Ames, lowa 


Duroc Fall Boars 


I have @ few outstanding fall boars farrowed in 
October. Fireflame breeding. Priced reasonable. 
Write for particulars. 
ABTIE PENCE, 





a 





Sigourney, lowa. 





Please refer to this paper when writing. 
TAMWORTHS 


4 i WORTH BOARS—of fall and summer 
farrow—ready for service. Raise some fast gain- 
ing, rustling, cross-bred pigs. Also open gilte—ask 
for leaflet. J. J. Newlin, Grimes, Iowa, Ia. Primary 7. 


TAMWORTH 


Tamworth fall boars 175 to 200 pounds, priced to sell. 
also bred gilts and sows. Golden Rod Stock Farm, 
Davenport. lowa, R. R. No. 1, Box 111. 


HAMPSHIRES 


AMPSHIRE Fall Boars and older bears 
$35 to $50 Sows and gilts bred for June and July 
farrow $35 to $50 ws and gtits bred for fal! farrow 
later on. C. A. Prentice, Sae City, Lowa. 


























OARS, Purebred Hampshire boars ready for 
immediate use. Priced at $25.00 up. Also some 
nice fall gilts. E. R. Hem, Selma, Iowa. 


SPOTTED POLAND CHINAS 
SPOTTED POLAND CHINA 


FALL BOARS AND GILTS 
Mostly sired by “Beau Geste”. They are heavy 
boned and rugged. Have one outstanding boar of 
the Armistice Rosewood cross. All vaccinated. 
wi. 0. NOTZ, Creston, Iowa. 


POLAND CHINAS 


| $n Poland Chinas. Fall 
pigs, boars and gilts shipped everywhere C. O. D. 
J.J. Feldman, Breda, lowa. 


HOLSTEINS ag 


guvamen splendia@ young Melstein 
Bulls for sale sired by King Pietertje Piebe De 
Kol. He has a record of 1200 Ibs. of butterfat on his 
yearly test and bis nine nearest dams bave a record 
of 1230 Ibs. of butter on their yearly test. He its a 
double Grandson of K.P.O.P. Priced reasenble, from 
Sto8 mos. ofage. Ed. Rensink, Mespers, Ia. 


AUCTIONEERS 
S.and W.B. DUNOARS, Cresten, lowe. 


xg. 
We sell all breeds. Sales made everywhere. Write 
us for dates. Rates satisfactory. 

































selection easy. 


HOLSTEINS FOR PROFIT / 
More Dollars per Cow per Year 


Everywhere There is always a ready market for Holsteins. 
all pure-bred dairy cattle in the United States, Wide 
Bstension Service 


Send for The HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASSOCIATION AMERICA 
Literature S00 Rest Chloe Sweet, Chinn one 






te in 30 states and comprise nearly 60% of 
distribution makes 
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The Only Mineral 
Feed That’s Fully 
GUARANTEED 


I, personally, guarantee that 
when you feed Murphy’s 
Minerals according to direc- 
tions found on top of each 
bag, if at the end of the 
feeding period Murphy’s 
Minerals have failed to show 
you a satisfactory profit, the 
full purchase price of the 
feed will be refunded. 


James H. Murphy, 


President 













YouTakeAbso- 
lutely No Risk 


Just try Murphy’s Minerals ONCE — 
that’s all I ask; then after feeding them 
to your own hogs, compare the results 
with any other minerals you have used— 
and if you don’t find that Murphy’s have 
given you better results, I will send back 
every penny you paid for my mineral 
feed. That’s my MAKE-GOOD Guarantee and it 
means exactly what it says. 

Murphy’s Minerals, so far as I know, are the ONLY 
minerals that are sold with a positive WRITTEN 
guarantee that they MUST MAKE YOU MORE 
MONEY OR YOU GET YOUR MONEY BACK. 
Murphy’s Minerals have been meeting this rigid test 


























You'll See a 
Big Difference 


As soon as your spring pigs are weaned— 
give them free access to Murphy’s Miner- 
als—keep it before them ALL the time— 
while on pasture, during the growing 
period and you'll see a big difference. You'll 
get results and you'll get ’em quick— 
faster growth on less feed—bigger, stronger 
frames; the unthrifty ones will pick up 
and gain weight and you won’t be troubled 
with worms. Try this ‘Murphy Method”—you’ll 
get better results or you’ll get your money back. 


































Don’t forget the brood sows that you are keeping 
over to farrow next fall and spring —let them have 
all of Murphy’s that they will eat this summer 





for 10 years and have more than MADE GOOD. 
There is no question that Murphy’s Minerals do 
produce BETTER results—it’s been proven thou- 








—it will work wonders for them—they’ll farrow 
bigger, stronger litters next fall. Murphy’s Minerals 
are SAFE for brood sows because they contain no 















sands of times on thousandsof farms—that’s why I'm 
willing to back them against any other brand of min- 
erals with this outstanding Money-Back Guarantee. 










Rock Phosphate, Glauber and Epsom Salts —noth- 
ing but helpful, digestible feed. 


No Worming Necessary When You Feed Murphy’s 


You don’t have to treat your livestock for worms when you feed Murphy’s and feed it consist- 
ently. Murphy’s Minerals help to counteract nutritional troubles which cause unhealthy condi- 
tions in which worms thrive. Thus you put an end to the worm trouble on your farm. Think 
what a lot of money and work that will save you. Where else can you find a Mineral Feed 
that will do that? Where else can you find a brand of Minerals that is good enough to be 
sold on a positive ‘Money Back Guarantee’’? 


Why not use Murphy’s Minerals and get this big saving—better service and GUARANTEED 
satisfaction. The “Murphy Salesman” in your locality will tell you allaboutit. If you don’t know 
him write for FREE Book and we’ll send you his name. No obligation. 


Thousands of Farmers Are Changing 
to Murphy’s—Find Out Why 


Whether you are feeding Minerals or not, send the coupon below and get all the facts about 
Murphy’s. Find out why Murphy’s are SAFE to feed—why we use sterilized Bone Meal 
Flour instead of rock phosphate for their base—how every ounce of Murphy’s has food 
value and is highly digestible. Contains all essential minerals, but no harmful medicines, 
or fillers. Find out why they are more palatable, easier and quicker assimilated in the 
animal’s system and hence more effective—how they will help cut your feed costs—how 
they will help overcome the worm problem and most of your feed lot troubles. If you want 
to get these profitable results that are GUARANTEED — mail the coupon today for Dr. 
Evvard’s great book on Mineral Feeding and a Free Sample Bag of Murphy’s Minerals. 


Murphy Products Company 


BURLINGTON, WISCONSIN 
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Mai is Coupon ™* 
£ Murphy Products Co., 
Dept. 402, Burlington, Wis. 

% I would like to have you send me free sample bag 

of your Hog Minerals and Dr. Evvard’s book, 
& “Minerals and Feeding.” 
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Would You Like 
To Work For Us? 


We have a few attractive terri- 
tories for Mineral Feed Sales- 
men. You can make More 
Money selling Murphy’s be- 
cause it is the only Mineral 
Feed sold with a Money Back 
Guarantee and Myrphy users 
are big repeat buyers. A job 
with Murphyis agoodcleanjob. 
You don’t have to sell any 
worm expeller or dose hogs. If 
you areinterested in a position 
of this kind, write us quick, 
giving your q. etc. 
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—Just fill out 
and mail coupon 
and we'll mail you postpaid a small sample 
bag of Murphy’s Hog Minerals—we want you to 
see the BIG difference between my mg hy and 
other minerals.We will also send you free John 
M. Evvard’ s Book entitled ‘‘Minerals and Feed- 
ing.” Every stock raiser should havethis wonderful 
book written by this recognized leading authorj 
on minerals for live stock. 
































THE ONLY MINERAL FEED |. 
.THATS FULLY GUARANTEED '® 
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